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ATTEND MEETINGS REGULARLY? 
BRING IN NEW MEMBERS! 
TEACH REAL TRADE UNIONISM!? 


Our union can’t be any better than we are. If we want a 
good union, we have to be on the job. We can’t leave it to 
the other fellow. In the new year, let's all do our part! 
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Why Politics? 


Down through the years the American 
trade union movement has followed a 
policy of relying principally upon its eco- 
nomic strength in collective bargaining to 
win for its members higher pay, shorter 
hours and better working conditions. The 
history of this policy is written indelibly in 
the annals of America. The benefits of this 
policy are all around us. 

As a matter of fact, the very success of 
the trade union movement has now caused 
the anti-union employers, whom we de- 
feated on the picket line, to turn to poli- 
tics as a means of avoiding collective 
bargaining. 

The anti-union employers—who tried to 
starve us out with lockouts and _strike- 
breakers; who endangered our lives with 
gas, guns and civil warfare—have now 
turned to less crude but just as vicious 
methods oi “putting labor in its place.” 

Today these employers have transferred 
their activities from their plants to the leg- 
islative halls of the federal and state gov- 
ernments, where “influence” produces laws 
that effectively reduce the economic strength 
of trade unionism. 

’ In the early days the American labor 
movement persisted because its men and 
* ; : women had the will to fight. Lockouts, 
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be making decisions. These will 
be far-reaching decisions, affect- 
"ing the whole course of their future 
Yand the future of the world. 

Many of these decisions will be 
"made on Capitol Hill in Washington 
| when the votes are cast in the Senate 
“and the House chambers by the elected 
“members of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. Some will be made by the Ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, and 
some by the courts. But the most cru- 
Gial questions Americans will be de- 
tiding themselves—at the polls next 
November. 

Will we win? Will there be peace? 
Will the specter of war, raised by the 
Kremlin; begin to fade? Will infla- 
fion be held in check? How much 
longer will we have to rearm in order 
fo prevent another world war? 
These are the questions by which 
Americans are deeply troubled. They 
ate basic. They are questions that 
| will not be silenced or sidetracked. 
| They will not be drowned by the rau- 
cous rancor and recrimination of par- 
fisan debate. Those who ask them 
will not be diverted by _ spotlight- 
Matching gallery play and all the 
paraphernalia that pervades politics 
inan election year. Such answers as 
may be given, in and out of Congress, 
in the next ten months will be molded 
into a decisive answer at the polls in 
November. 

Few patriotic Americans doubt that 
We will win the struggle thrust upon 
ts by the Communist conspirators in 
the Kremlin. All hope fervently that 
@third world war can and will be 
Mverted. But to far too many Amer- 


T 1952 the American people will 
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~ PREPAREDNESS 
(ND PRACE 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist, American Federation of Labor 





icans the threat against us and our 
allies still seems somehow unreal. And 
too many are not sure just what 
course our country should pursue. 

The victory over totalitarianism 
and over our attackers was won only 
six and a half years ago. Just as soon 
as the war was over, the people were 
swept with an intense desire to be done 
with war. They were in a hurry to 
get back to the business of peaceful 
living. They were anxious to get the 
boys home and out of uniform. The 
postwar mood was to put the Navy, 
the Air Force and even the new atom 
bomb in mothballs and to be friends 
with everybody. 

Six short years ago the United Na- 
tions was taking its first steps as the 
world organization. It seemed to 
promise that everybody would be 
friends and that, if any nation started 
any funny business, the U.N. would be 
right there to put the culprit in his 
place. ’ 
Then began the Soviets’ abuse of 
the veto power. They refused to con- 
sider any reasonable plan for U.N. 
inspection and control of atomic en- 
ergy. They failed to join in the work 
of key U.N. agencies. They refused 
to contribute one red ruble toward 
U.N.’s health, welfare, relief and re- 
construction activities. 

It soon became inescapably plain 
that the Kremlin and the countries it 
controlled were using the United Na- 
tions solely to further the cause of 
Moscow-made communism, not the 
cause of worid peace. The U.N. pro- 
vided Moscow with a convenient 
forum to air before the world its 
favorite propaganda. The men in 
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the Kremlin quickly recognized that 
the U.N. platform gave plausibility to 
their “peace-loving” protestations, and 
they made the most of it. 

Despite the covert and overt actions 
perpetrated by the rulers of Com- 
munist Russia in Greece and South- 
east Asia, despite the systematic cap- 
ture of complete control by Moscow 
over Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
despite the Soviets’ rape of Czecho- 
slovakia, infiltration of Western 
Europe and attempt to squeeze the 
Western allies out of Berlin, it was 
not until the Communists’ invasion of 
South Korea that Americans fully and 
generally recognized the Kremlin’s ag- 
gressive design. 

During the six and one-half years 
since the end of World War II, the 
United States has consistently main- 
tained world leadership in the posi- 
tive task of rehabilitation, reconstruc- 
tion and human betterment, working 
both within and outside the U.N. 
structure. Our country bore the brunt 
of expense in the work of the U.N.’s 
relief and rehabilitation program right 
after the war. Aid to children, spon- 
sored by the U.N., and the work of 
the World Health Organization are 
also examples of such activity to which 
America was the major contributor. 

In addition, the United States 
launched a number of challenging 
programs, based on the principle of 
mutual cooperation among nations, 
but initiated and heavily financed by 
Americans. Outstanding among these 
are the Marshall Plan for European 
recovery formulated in 1947 and the 
Point Four program of aid to under- 
developed territories proposed by 
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President Truman in January, 1950. 
These positive steps have all been 
directed toward a larger goal—organ- 
izing the free world to work for eco- 
nomic progress and the advancement 
of human welfare. Principles laid 
down by the U.S. as essential to suc- 
cess were (1) self-help, self-reliance, 
freedom and independence of action 
of the countries joining in the effort; 
and (2) their mutual cooperation and 
mutual agreement in carrying it out. 
This approach has had a vital bear- 
ing on Communist aggression. For 
the force of arms is by no means the 
main instrument of Soviet expansion. 
The Kremlin places far greater re- 
liance upon the effectiveness of sub- 
version, beguilement, falsification and 
all forms of propaganda to capture the 
minds and the hearts of people, to 
turn them to allegiance to Moscow. 

The Kremlin, of course, is acutely 
aware of the fact that the American 
system of competitive enterprise, in a 
society organized on the principles of 
freedom and self-government, was 
able to achieve living standards and 
industrial development that regi- 
mented, repressive, totalitarian com- 
munism is unable to match. 

The Soviet leaders claim that theirs 
is a dictatorship of the workers and 
peasants. But they know that the 
Soviet workers and peasants cannot 
attain even a fraction of the standard 
of living attained by the industrial 
and farm workers in America. They 
know this is so despite the fact that, 
while the labor standards in the 
United States, achieved through free 
collective bargaining, are far higher, 
the conditions of work are far less 
onerous than they are in the U.S.S.R. 

The Kremlin realizes that even the 
poorest and the most oppressed peo- 
ple in the world, if they could see 
for themselves and compare for them- 
selves the differences between the two 
systems, would reject the Communist 
blandishments and resist Communist 
inroads. That is the reason why 
Stalin isolates Soviet Russia and the 
Moscow-dominated lands from the 
rest of the world. That is why Mos- 
cow is so lavish in men and money 
in its worldwide campaign of false- 
hood and distortion. 

And that is also why Moscow is so 
anxious, by direct and indirect action, 
to lead the United States into eco- 
nomic policies which would plunge 
our country into a depression. 

The Communist policy-makers in 
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the Kremlin are really pursuing three 
courses of action. 

First, and most important of alli, to 
convert to their cause at any cost all 
those suffering from poverty,. oppres- 
sion and economic distress. To this 
end they have concentrated their 
efforts on the industrial and farm 
workers and the unemployed in every 
non-Communist land. They have 
coupled their appeal with a fictitious 
specter of America’s desire to domi- 
nate and exploit other peoples. In 
the territories dependent on European 
powers, they have promoted the spirit 
of nationalism, although their real 
objective was not true independence 
of these people but their subservience 
to Moscow’s rule. 

Second, to weaken and, if possible, 
destroy the American economic sys- 
tem. Having seen how disastrous to 
us were the effects of the Great De- 
pression of 1929 to 1933, the Com- 
munists would stop at nothing to 
force our country into another eco- 
nomic upheaval. 

Third, to promote armed aggres- 
sion against the free nations of the 
world. So far they have done this 
only by proxy. Soviet arms and am- 
munition have been used by the Com- 
munist guerillas in Greece and by the 
Communist native forces in Indo- 
China and other parts of Southeast 
Asia and in Korea. The Russian 
strategy has been to conduct war on a 
far-flung front without the loss of a 
single Russian soldier. 

Direct military aggression, with 
Russian participation, is an ever-pres- 
ent threat. But it will not become a 
part of the Soviet strategy of con- 
quest except as the last resort. 

America’s atomic weapons and its 
possession of a strategic air force able 
to deliver the bomb to the Soviet oil- 
fields, power plants and industrial in- 
stallations have been the most impor- 
tant deterrent to the Kremlin against 
sending its tanks rolling across almost 
undefended Western Europe. 

The creation of an effective North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, backed 
by America’s aid through the Mutual 
Security Administration’s program, 
means that Western Europe will not 
long stand unarmed and unable to de- 
fend itself. As its defensive strength 
grows, so also grows the prospect of 
averting war. 

In thinking through the questions 
which they will have to answer for 
their country in 1952, Americans must 


not lose sight of the ugly realitie~ un. 
derlying the Soviet threat to the free 
world and to themselves. Abov- all, 
they should fully realize that th ag. 
gressive initiative has been in the 
hands of Moscow ever since the end 
of World War II. No matter in what 
form, this aggression must be met. 
Even if sacrifices in meeting it now 
may be heavy, failure to meet the ag. 
gression now can only mean infinitely 
greater sacrifices later. 

Rearmament is costly. It is dis. 
tasteful to people devoted to peace. 
It imposes a heavy and irksome finan- 
cial burden necessitated by arms pro- 
duction and the maintenance of a 
large military force. 

The Communist invasion of the Re- 
public of Korea a year and a half ago 
aroused the American people, and our 
country took the leadership among the 
United Nations to repel the aggressor. 
With American boys under shellfire in 
the field, the people at home readily 
backed up the defense mobilization 
program. 

When fighting stops in Korea, there 
will be a great yearning to relax. The 
Communist conspiracy and its threat 
to us will seem somehow less real, less 
imminent. 

The battle for Korea took thou- 
sands of American lives. Many more 
thousands have been wounded, 
maimed and crippled. Their sacrifice 
has been far greater than the defense 
of free Korea alone. They fought for 
their country and what their country 
stands for. The aggression in Korea 
had to be met and it was. But the 
greater threat in this struggle—and a 
very immediate threat—is the Com- 
munist threat to Europe. This threat 
is greater today, and Western Europe 
is still far from prepared to meet it. 
If Europe is lost, we will have to stand 
alone and defend ourselves alone. 

The first and the all-important part 
of the decision that the American peo- 
ple will have to make in 1952 is to 
carry on the defense program. They 
must make up their minds to accept 
the costs, the hardships and sacrifices 
that go with the defense effort. Not 
until the military supremacy of the 
free world over the Communist bloc 
is established can this effort be re 
laxed. Not until then will peace be 
assured. 

The second and equally vital part 
of their decision will be to make sure 
that the costs, sacrifices and hardships 
of defense mobilization are equitably 
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distributed. People with small in- 
comes and the average worker should 
not be expected to bear the brunt of 
economic dislocations inevitable un- 
der a mobilization program. The 
worker will keep his belt tight if the 
country’s needs require that he does. 
But there should be no room for lux- 
ury housing and luxury buying when 
a worker’s family cannot get a decent 
place to live and scarcities prevent. it 
from buying essentials of living. 

The third and closely related part 
of the decision is to keep inflation in 
check. Financial and credit policies 
of the government will have to be de- 
vised to check unnecessary business 
expansion, to curb a speculative rise 
in commodity prices and real estate 
and to hold in check the prices of 
food. Policies to promote savings 
and defer non-essential spending are 
no léss ‘important. 

It should’ be remembered that one 
of the most deadly aims of com- 
munism is to destroy our economic 
system.. The temptation to let go of 
all irksome controls will be very 
great. Especially heavy will be the 
pressure to let go in the first half of 
1952. For the full brunt of infla- 
tionary pressure from increased de- 
fense and military expenditures will 
not be felt until the second half, when 
the funds previously authorized and 
appropriated for defense will attain 
full flow in the form of actual 
payments. 

The fourth consideration to which 
Americans will have to give high pri- 
ority also has to do with preserving 
the strength of their American com- 
monwealth. It is the imperative ne- 
cessity to make every possible provi- 
sion, consistent with the defense effort, 
to prevent the rate of growth and 
standards of welfare we have attained 
from deteriorating. Acute housing 
shortages must be wiped out. Social 
security standards must be raised to 
temedy the most glaring shortcomings 
of our system and to overcome the 
deterioration in standards resulting 
from inflation. A national health pro- 
gram to eliminate the greatest eco- 
nomic hazard confronting the great 
majority of Americans must be made 
a reality. 

These and other kinds of action to 
stength-n our economy are just as 
indisper'sable as military prepared- 
ness. ‘They are the first line of de- 
fense a: ainst Communist aggression. 

y a: also the first line of defense 
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against upheaval on the day when de- 
fense preparations are completed and 
the threat of war is averted. 

In 1952 it will be our duty not only 
to carry on the defense effort. We 
must also prepare for “V-P Day,” the 
day of Victory for Peace. A calami- 
tous deflation and depression will be 
difficult to avert unless we provide, 
well in advance, the necessary means 
to sustain full employment and the 
full flow of purchasing power when 
defense spending stops. 

It will profit us little te win—by 
preventing aggression on the military 
front—if our unpreparedness for 
peace leads us to a defeat on the eco- 
nomic front. 

Heavy responsibility will fall on 
labor in carrying out these crucial 
tasks. But perhaps the heaviest re- 
sponsibility of all rests on labor in 
shaping what is likely to be the most 
crucial part of the decision Americans 
will make in 1952. 

This fifth area of decision has to do 
with something vital to ali of us— 
America’s moral leadership. 

Between 1946 and 1951 our coun- 
try has established a unique record 
of world initiative in working for 
human betterment. Now there is dan- 
ger that we may trade all this in on 
a purely defensive model, a purely 


military model. 


If this happens, the Kremlin will 
snatch the initiative from our hands. 
The fight against poverty, privation 
and want, the fight for better living 
standards is our fight. It must be 
kept up and intensified. 

It is organized labor in the United 


States that made it possible to trans- 
late the wealth of America’s resources, 
ingenuity and technology into a con- 
stantly rising living standard for the 
great mass of Americans. 

It is organized labor that has cru- 
saded for the betterment of working 
and living conditions in every land. 
American labor sought this in 1919 
when the American Federation of 
Labor initiated the establishment of 
the International Labor Organization. 
We have worked intimately with the 
I.L.0. through the ensuing years. 

It was organized labor, under the 
leadership of the A. F. of L., that 
rallied toilers of the free world to the 
establishment of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in December, 1949, to wipe out op- 
pression and bring justice for those 
who work. 

It will be up to labor, in the cru- - 
cial year 1952, to press for a positive 
program—to be championed by all 
Americans—for human betterment. 

A world torn by fear, vacillation 
and doubt is waiting for a calm, clear 
voice of confidence and leadership 
toward the goal not only of peace but 
also of better living, in our time. Let 
that voice be the voice not of a dic- 
tator but of a whole people in a 
democracy, a people who do not covet 
a speck of other peoples’ land or 
wealth. 

America’s decisive task is its moral 
task. It is up to us in America to 
unite the free world in a crusade for 
human betterment. And it is up to 
labor to lead the way. 


Farm Workers Map Fight 


HE National Farm Labor Union, 
affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, formulated plans at its 
seventeenth convention for an inten- 
sive fight in 1952 to win federal and 
state laws to improve the conditions 
of American agricultural workers. 
The convention, just held at Mem- 
phis, approved the report of President 
H. L. Mitchell and the Executive 
Board which promised determined 
and comprehensive efforts to secure 
a square deal for the little people of 
American farming. The unfair com- 
petition of armies of cheap foreign 
workers imported from Mexico, the 
West Indies and elsewhere by corpor- 
ation farms was bitterly denounced. 
The delegates called for a broad 
organizing campaign in 1952, with 


the help of other A. F. of L. unions, 
and a collective bargaining program 
designed to bring agricultural work- 
ers compensation for their labor 
comparable to the wages received by 
industrial workers. 

“So long as the United States gov- 
ernment permits the importatien, 
legally or illegally, of 500,000. or 
more Mexican nationals each year, 
the earnings of farm workers cannot 
rise much higher than the present 
levels,” President Mitchell told the 
convention. 

He charged that “the deliberate 
purpose” of the importation of 
tremendous numbers of foreign 
workers is to frustrate the efforts of 
American farm toilers to win a sem- 
blance of a decent standard of living. 
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EVERYBODY SIGN UP! 


All Workers Should Belong to L.L.P.E. 


By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


HE objective of Labor’s League 

for Political Education is the 

enactment of good legislation. 
That can come about only by the 
nomination and election of good 
candidates. 

Candidates unfriendly to labor 
always have the backing of organized 
wealth, but those who concern them- 
selves with the problems of working- 
men usually have very little with 
which to conduct their campaigns. 

Consider the situation which pre- 
vailed in Pennsylvania last year. Two 
candidates unfriendly to labor spent 
an officially reported $2,000,000 in 
the primary just fighting it out to see 
which one would oppose the labor- 
endorsed candidate in the general elec- 
tion. The reactionaries spent many 
millions in 1950 and they will have 
many, many millions more to spend 
in 1952—that we know. 

Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion cannot expect to match the kind 
of money the opposition will put up, 
but the least we working people can 
do is to chip in $1 apiece. 

Labor’s League membership cards 
will be issued in January to every 
A. F. of L. local union secretary-treas- 
urer. The individual union member 
can become an L.L.P.E. member in 
good standing on payment of $1. 

Officers of national and interna- 
tional unions will suggest that all 
local unions set aside time at the Jan- 
uary meetings for promoting the 1952 
membership drive of Labor’s League 
for Political Education. If a local 
union in meeting passes a resolution 
that each member of the local ought 
to join L.L.P.E., as a member in good 
standing, shop stewards and League 
collectors will be able to go in and 
sell a membership in the League to 
each union member with relative ease. 

The member of the local union will 
know that the program of Labor’s 
League for Political Education is 
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something his international union’s 
officers and his own local member- 
ships solidly support. 

We are planning to have all the 
books of membership cards out in 
January, along with leaflets and stick- 
ers for the local union collectors to 
use in this drive. We are planning a 
full program of publicity. 

If we have the kind of cooperation 
from our union officers that I think 
we are going to get, we can’t miss. 
The important thing is to get the 
money rolling in as early as possible. 

The first primary elections are in 
March and April. If we want good 
candidates in the November elections, 
then we must be active in the pri- 
maries. That takes money. You 
can’t get in this game without chips. 

State Leagues will have the green 
light in 1952 to conduct their own 
drives for voluntary contributions. All 
voluntary donations will be spent in 
every part of the country for the direct 
benefit of candidates endorsed by 
state and local Leagues. 

In 1952 a nationwide registration 
drive will be conducted by Labor’s 
League. This was decided upon at 


the L.L.P.E. meeting in San Francisco 
and at the subsequent meeting in 
Washington. 

For the last two elections registra. 
tion drives have been conducted in 
every state and community of any 
size. But spot checks have shown 
that we have a long way to go. In 
most cases these registration drives 
have amounted to plenty of speeches, 
publicity and general appeals. I may 
be wrong in this, but I think that we 
have got just about all the people reg- 
istered that we are going to by such 
methods. 

I think we have to go after each 
unregistered member in a_ personal 
but scientific way.. We have good ex- 
amples of how this can be done in 
big cities like Chicago and in smaller 
ones like Brockton, Massachusetts. It 
can be done if the local union officers 
want it done. 

It can be done in this way: 

First, each local union, either by 
itself or in conjunction with all the 
other unions in the community, 
checks the union membership lists 
against the registration lists. Card 
files are made indicating which indi- 


Mr. McDevitt (left) and T. A. Murray, labor’s New York leader 
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viduals are registered and which are jective of Labor’s League for Politi- American Federation of Labor unions 
not. Then every unregistered mem- cal Education. With thé right kind at every level, I am sure L.L.P.E. can 


ber is urged to register so he can vote. 

The suggestion to register may be 
made first by letters or postcards, then 
by phone calls, by personal visits by 
the shop or precinct steward, by re- 
minders at the dues window or by any 
other plan that suits local needs. 

Neither the fund drive nor the reg- 
istration drive need be any more com- 
plicated than the many civic drives 
to which all local union officers give 
their unstinted aid every year, such 
as getting every member to contribute 
to the Community Chest or some 
other worthy cause. 

Political education is labor’s cause. 
This is a cause that can be translated 
directly into bread and butter for 
workers and their families. 

If Congress passes a law which pro- 
tects and permits an employer to re- 
place union men with scabs, that law 
costs some men their jobs and pre- 
vents millions of others from effec- 
tively pressing their just demands. 

If Congress passes a tax law that 
provides gaping loopholes for the 
wealthy while literally taking food 
away from a workingman’s baby, that 
is of direct concern to the toiler. 

If Congress puts a lid on wages but 
votes to permit runaway prices, that 
isthe same as a pay cut for each of us. 

Let us not worry about what the 
other fellow is doing in politics. If 
we can get our own members and our 
own families registered to vote and if 
wecan get every member of an Ame2r- 
ican Federation of Labor union to 
obtain a $1 membership in Labor’s 
league for Political Education, then 
we will make a big dent in American 
politics with our own strength alone. 

lam under no illusions about this 
job, It will take some years before the 
uation’s wage-earners are doing the 
kind of all-out political job which 
they are capable of doing. 

But richt now we can make a big 
contribution. Nine more Senate seats 
and thirty-six House seats would bring 
about a friendly majority in Congress. 

William Green told the National 
Committee of L.L.P.E. in November 
that “we learned in the hard school of 
experienc: that it was necessary for 
to mo!ilize our political strength 
Well 2: our economic strength in 
order to } rotect and promote the eco- 
tome, sc ial and industrial interests 
ofthe wo: kers of the nation.” 

That j..t about sums up the ob- 
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of leadership from the officers of make a good record in 1952. 


Safeguard the Schools 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


Chairman, Committee on Education, 
American Federation of Labor 


T the recent American Federation of Labor convention in San 
Francisco, Executive Council members and delegates expressed 
deep concern at the increasing evidence that school boards and 

school superintendents responsible for the carrying on of public school 
programs are allowing private agencies and business interests to dictate 
the character of certain parts of the educational program. 

Specific reference to the nature of this concern was embodied in 
the following statement in the Executive Council’s report: 

“We protest the inroads that industrial groups have made in 
shaping school curricula, in conditioning teachers and pupils and in 
arranging ‘Industry-Education Days,’ in which teachers and pupils 
are taken to industrial plants and given a one-sided picture of current 
industrial problems. Such projects are essentially planned for propa- 
ganda in behalf of anti-union industrial organizations. Such one-sided 
presentation of controversial questions is educationally and socially 
unsound.” 

This statement applies directly and specifically to a large number 
of programs that have been reported to us. However, our fundamental 
objection to these programs goes far beyond the mere fact that they 
may be biased or one-sided in their approach. 

The American Federation of Labor is opposed to these industry- 
sponsored programs because they are in violation of the fundamental 
concept on which our public schools were established, namely, that 
tax-supported school services were to be administered and operated in 
the interests of all the people and their children. School authorities are 
responsible for administering that program of school services and are 
violating their trust the very minute they allow an outside agency or 
interest to dictate or administer any aspect of it. 

All agenci b 


should cooperate in aiding the public schools and school administra- 





, labor, church and government—can and 


tors in vitalizing and enriching the school program by giving every 
possible assistance. This assistance, however, should be offered, planned, 
requested and used as an integral part of the over-all program for 
which the school itself is responsible. Any violation of this principle 
is a move in the direction of totalitarianism. 

Experience has shown that schools all too quickly become instru- 
ments in the hands of an all-powerful state, a dictator or a minority of 
economically powerful individuals as a drift toward totalitarianism 
begins and develops. Our American public schools must be free to 
place increasing emphasis on education for individual responsibility 
and integrity, world security and democracy. 

Affiliated organizations are urged to do their utmost to combat 
the efforts of any and all special-interest groups who may attempt to 
dictate the curriculum or conduct of the American public schools. 





Free Labor’s Vital Role 


worldwide struggle against commu- 

nism,” George M. Harrison, vice- 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor and president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, told the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces in Washing- 
ton last month. “The Communists can 
neither capture nor hold power in any 
country without first controlling its 
workers,” 

Reviewing the American Federation of 
Labor’s energetic, steadfast fight against 
communism and other forms of brutal 
totalitarianism around the globe, Brother 
Harrison said: 

“We are doing our best to bring eco- 
nomic and political freedom to workers 
all over the world. That is essential to 
the peace of the world. The fight against 
Communistic totalitarianism cannot be 
won on the battlefield alone. In the last 
analysis, the fight for human freedom and 
decency will be won in the factories and 
on the farms.” 

The speaker called his audience’s at- 
tention to the fact that the Communists 
have no difficulty in finding “willing ears” 
in countries where the natural aspirations 
of working people to greater security, 
higher living standards and a greater voice 
are constantly blocked and frustrated. 
Then he declared that the Communists 
“will get no significant response in this 
country as long as our unions remain gen- 
uinely free.” 

Brother Harrison, tracing the history 
of labor in the United States, said that 
the American toiler’s improved wages 
and working conditions and the emerg- 
ence of labor’s influence “have been so 
recently won that we not only remember 
the conditions from which we rose but 
we also have a real fear that these things 
may be taken from us.” 

“It literally is true,” he emphasized, 
“that we are fighting daily, on a hundred 
fronts within the United States, to main- 
tain what we have gained. It is also true 
that hardly a of the national Con- 
gress or a state legislature goes by with- 
out some misguided antagonist of labor 
attempting to take away some part of the 
legal protection we have so painfully 
secured, 

“We in America speak proudly of our 
free labor, of our great labor organiza- 
tions and of high living standards and the 
respected place we have won for the 
wage-earners of the nation. But you will 
not understand our labor unions and their 
programs unless you realize that the free- 
dom we have today has been gained oniy 
by bitter and sometimes violent struggle. 

“The Constitution of the United States 
means more to the working man perhaps 


[ve is the pivotal force in the 
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than to any other part of the nation, but 
it took us decades of savage economic 
and political fighting to get that Constitu- 
tion and its guarantees of human freedom 
applied within the mills and factories of 
this country.” 

Workers joined together in unions, he 
explained, in self-defense against company 
guamen, spies and the use of court in- 
junctions by anti-labor employers who 
created an Iron Curtain of their own 
against industrial democracy and human 
freedom. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
believes in democracy on the job, in the 
community, in the nation and in the 
world,” Brother Harrison said. “We are 
opposed to totalitarianism in all its forms, 
whether from the right or from the left.” 

He told his listeners of the great work 


From AFL NEWS-REPORTER 


Here it is! The 1951 All-American Team of Reactionary Senators! 
The members of this team were picked after long study of the records of 
Opinions of political experts throughout the nation wer? 
taken into consideration. There was a wealth of reactionary material in 
It was extremely difficult to narrow down the field. 
Here is the 1951 All-American Team of Reactionary Senators, every one 
of them skilled in the art of putting the interests of wealthy special inter- 


all Senators. 


the Senate this year. 


ests and corporations first: 
Position Players 


Left End—William Knowland (R., Calif.) 


Left Tackle—James Kem (R., Mo.) 
Left Guard—John Bricker (R., Ohio) 


Center—Harry Byrd (D., Va.) 


Right Guard—Edward Martin (R., Pa.) 


Right Tackle—Spessard Holland (D., Fla.) 


Right End—Alexander Smith (R., N. J.) 


Quarterback—Owen Brewster (R., Me.) 


Left Halfback—Harry Cain (R., Wash.) 


Right Halfback—William Jenner (R., Ind.) 


Fullback—Joseph McCarthy (R., Wis.) 


Head Coach—Robert Taft (R., Ohio) 


Backfield Coach—Homer Capehart (R., Ind.) 


End Coach—Walter George (D., Ga.) 


Line Coach—Everett Dirksen {R., Ill.) 


in recent years of the American | edera. 
tion of Labor and the Internation:! Cop. 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 

“We rallied the forces of free trade 
unionism behind the Marshall Plin and 
thus dealt the decisive blow to the Com. 
munist attempts to sabotage Europvan re. 
construction,” Mr. Harrison said. “So, 
too, we have been active in support of the 
North Atlantic Alliance, one very definite 
contribution to its success being our ef- 
forts to counteract the Communist propa- 
ganda and persuade European dock work- 
ers that it was in their best interests to 
unload munitions for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries.” 

Free labor will continue to help in 
every possible way in the worldwide battle 
against the tyranny of communism, 
Brother ,Harrison pledged. 


Specialty 


§ Good at catching passes 
U thrown by employers. 
{ Can be depended upon to 
lvote wrong at all times. 
Says little but does much 
)for the real estate lobby. 
{ Never misses a signal of 
| reactionary interests. 
{Can be counted on al- 
l ways to be on wrong side. 
{ Quiet, hard-working reac- 
| tionary. 
{ Good runner for the reac- 
| tionary interests. 
§ Calls signals he gets from 
) Coach Taft. 
{ Carries the ball for the 
lreal estate lobby. 
{Shifty copen-tield run- 
) ner. 
{Very good at line-buck- 
) ing. 
{ Experienced, has unlimited 
i funds to work with. 


{ Specializes in plays to kill 
| price controls. 


{Expert in soak-the-poor, 
) spare-the-rich tax bills. 


§ Killing housing legislation is 
Lhis best line. 
a 
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THe world’s most skilled craftsmen—members of Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor unions—are doing the repair 
job on one of the world’s most famous structures, the 

White House. The work is scheduled to be completed 
tarly in 1952. President Truman and his family will 
then move back into the famous residence at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the nation’s_capital. While the 
repairs have been in progress, they have been living at 
Blair House. 

The craftsmen who have been working on the White 
House are all members of the unions in the A. F. of L.’s 
Building and Construction Trades Department. Every 
mion man employed on the project passed all security 
tests. 

Seen at the right is the East Room. Below, two good 
ion men put timbers in place in the China Room. At 
lower right, another A. F. of L. member works on the 


leor of the main hall. 


The White House was built between 1792 and 1800. 


President John Adams was its first occupant, 151 years ago. 
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No Worker Is Free 


Under Red 


Fascism 


By RALPH WRIGHT 


Assistant U.S. Secretary of Labor 


How would you like it if— 


eThe boss, on his own initiative, 
sent you to jail for twenty days? No 
court action needed. No court ap- 
peal allowed. 

¢The law said you could lose your 
job—and your house—if you decided 
to lay off work and take the family on 
a picnic? 

¢ Your teen-age child was forcibly 
drafted by the state to go to a trade 
school without your consent? 

eCollective agreements containing 
wage clauses other than those pre- 
scribed by the government were il- 
legal? 

You wouldn’t like it? Moreover, 
you wouldn’t take it? Oh, yes, you 
would, brother, if you lived in the 
police state known as the U.S.S.R. and 
each of the above four repressive 
measures was enforced with a gun at 
your back. It happens to Russian 
workers all the time. 

The Russian worker doesn’t like it, 
but these repressive and punitive la- 
bor laws—along with dozens of oth- 
ers equally demeaning and repugnant 
to the dignity of the worker—are in 
force in this so-called “workers’ 
state.” Year by year, for the past 
three decades, the laws governing the 
Russian worker on the job in the 
Communist state have grown more 
and more oppressive. 

Nothing exposes the false claims 
of the Soviet propagandists more than 
turning the factual searchlight on the 
Russian worker under the Soviet law. 
This has been brilliantly done, in the 
Labor Department’s Monthly Labor 
Review, in two articles by Dr. Vladi- 
mir Gsovski, expert on foreign law for 
the Library of Congress. 
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The author shows that Soviet laws call for oppression of labor 


Wholly apart from the notorious 
slave labor camps, filled with doomed 
millions who must inevitably work 
themselves to death, the Soviet so- 
called “free laborer” works under stat- 
utes, administrative orders and de- 
crees openly or subtly contrived to en- 
slave his spirit and his body. Gen- 
erally speaking, Soviet labor law is 
punitive rather than protective. La- 
bor duty is the basis of labor relations. 

The state is the sole employer of la- 
bor. Piecework is universal, but 
there are no guaranteed minimums. 
Inefficiency carries with it not only 
loss of certain material benefits, in- 
cluding the job itself, but court action. 
If a worker damages tools, work 
clothes, stock or supplies, he can be 
assessed wage deductions, which in 
some instances are equal to ten times 
the value of the property involved. 

Managers of the state enterprises 
are put under extreme penalties for 
failure to invoke the speed-up or for 
failure to impose punishment for ab- 
senteeism and other violations of the 
laws governing the worker. Aside 
from the fact that his own salary is 
paid largely through a bonus which 
must come out of the profits of the 
enterprise, there are other “incen- 
tives” to managerial efficiency. If 
output falls below a prescribed mini- 
mum in quantity or quality, the man- 
ager is liable to eight years in prison. 
All this in the so-called “workers’ 
state” where the profit motive has 
theoretically been eliminated! 


Needless to say, such a harsh sys. 
tem is resented. Under democracy 
when grievances arise, there are many 
channels through which the worker 
may remedy objectionable conditions. 
Workers in a democracy may use leg- 
islation, publicity, the courts, admin- 
istrative agencies and—most impor- 
tant—the union and the right to 
strike. But under Soviet communism 
all these agencies— including the “un- 
ions’ —are instruments of the single 
employer, the Soviet state. 

The right to strike is nowhere men- 
tioned in the Soviet constitution or in 
any Communist law or decree. There 
is, in fact, no record of a living 
striker in the Soviet “workers’ state.” 


ARLY in the Soviet regime, from 
1922 to 1928, when private enter- 
prise was tolerated in some degree, it 
is said that workers’ interests were in 
some slight measure protected by the 
“unions,” although even then the un- 
ions were considered only as adjuncts 
to the state and to the Communist 
Party and its political aims. 

As early as 1920 the congress of 
the Communist Party established the 
subservience of the Soviet unions to 
the party: 

“The tasks of the trade unions lie 
primarily in the province of economic 
organization and education. The 
trade unions must perform these 
tasks not in the capacity of an inde- 
pendent, separately organized force 
but in the capacity of one of the prit- 
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cipal branches of government ma- 
chinery guided by the Communist 
Party.” 

A year later the party character- 
ized the unions as a “school of com- 
munism.” 

An official law book of 1940 points 
out that although unions are not “for- 
mal” party units, “in fact they are 
carrying out the directives of the par- 
ty” and the leadership must “execute 
the party line in the entire work of the 
trade unions.” An official law book 
of 1944 relegated the task of the So- 
‘viet “unions” to political education 
and “carrying out of production 
goals.” Translated, this means that 
the “unions” act as whips in the 
speed-up. 

If you think these evidences of the 
degradation of unionism under com- 
munism are hand-picked distortions, 
let's parade a few more. Take the 
party congress of 1930. It said (and 
don’t forget that it ran both the state 
and the “unions”) that the “unions” 
especially were bound to guarantee 
the output per worker decided by the 
state. 

What position did the “unions” 
themselves take during all this time? 
They took the only position “unions” 
can take in the “workers’ father- 
land”—a horizontal one. 

Flat, supine, compliant, abject and 
trembling. 

In 1933 the central council of the 
labor movement was taken into the 
government lock, stock and barrel. It 
displaced, by decree, the labor minis- 
try, and, of course, lost whatever sem- 


blance of a specialized protecting arm 
of labor it might have formerly pos- 
sessed. 


Aram the Czar, management could 
fire a worker if, without good 
cause, he stayed away three days in a 
row or six days in a single month. 
The Soviets adopted this practice in 
their labor code of 1922. In 1927 
they made it any three days in a 
month. Five years later they put the 
screws on. An “unjustified” absence 
of one day made it mandatory to fire 
the culprit. Think that’s tough? They 
also threw in, for good measure, auto- 
matic eviction from his home. 

In 1938 a new law was passed. One 
infraction got you a warning or a de- 
motion. Three violations in a single 
month or four in two months cost you 
your job. This not being strict 
enough, an official interpretation of 
the act was issued, three weeks after its 
adoption, explaining that the milder 
penalties could be inflicted only for 
tardiness of less than twenty minutes. 

Only one tardiness of more than 
twenty minutes was needed to fire you. 
And the manager went to the hoose- 
gow too if he failed to impose the 
proper penalty. 

When, in 1940, a job-freezing edict 
was passed, it occurred to Soviet legal 
experts that workers might be late on 
purpose as the only means of quitting 
a job. The tardiness and absentee 
penalties were therefore modified to 
provide for jail rather than dismissal. 
Nothing too good for the worker in 
the “workers” state”? 


Soviet labor law is very specific 
with respect to collection of damages 
caused by the worker to the property 
of the “workers’ state.” If raw mate- 
rial, semi-finished or finished prod- 
ucts are spoiled through “negligence,” 
the worker must pay for the damage 
at the rate of two-thirds of his aver- 
age earnings rather than one-third 
his scheduled rate prescribed in the 
case of other types of damage. If he 
is in a managerial capacity and is 
responsible for a fuel shortage, he is 
charged damages at ten times the ac- 
tual value of the loss. 

Since 1940, under law, children 
from 14 to 17 may be drafted for spe- 
cial on-the-job or trade-school train- 
ing. The draftees must undergo two 
hours a week of political indoctrina- 
tion, wear special uniforms and ob- 
serve a military-like discipline. They 
may not leave school without permis- 
sion under penalty of up to a year in 
a reformatory. After the six months’ 
to two years’ training period they 
must accept assignments at govern- 
ment discretion for four years. Or- 
phans 12 to 15 may be taken by the 
state and assigned to special indus- 
trial training schools for up to four 
years. 

Speed-up, job freeze, criminal pros- 
ecution for minor offenses, forced la- 
bor, the boss-state-union combine de- 
signed to hold you down—these are 
the dreary lot of the worker in the 
Russian Soviet state. As the editor of 
The Machinist has phrased it, this, in- 
deed, is “paradise backfired.” 





BE SURE TO LISTEN REGULARLY TO 


FRANK EDWARDS 





More than at any previous time in our history, it 
is absolutely essential for every citizen to keep posted 
—to know the news and what lies beneath or behind 
Frank Edwards reports the news and its 
significance. He turns the spotlight on those highly 
important stories which the reactionaries and their 


the news. 


agents don’t want you to know about. 

lo be a good citizen, 2 responsible, participating 
citizen, you must be well-informed. The purpose of 
the nightly Frank Edwards broadcasts, over Mutual 


and other stations, is to help you to be well-informed. 
You need to know the facts and their significance in 
order to be an intelligent, effective Twentieth Cen- 
tury American. 

Fer a liberal education in current history and for 
a unique listening treat, tune in Frank Edwards and 
make it a habit! And please tell ali your friends to 
listen, too. 

Here is one radio program that no serious-minded, 
conscientious and alert citizen can afford to miss! 
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REAL WAGES 


PALL 


By PETER HENLE 


Assistant Economist, A. F. of L. 


RICES of food, clothing and 
other goods normally purchased 
by workers and their families 
are now 12.5 per cent above January, 
1950, base date for wage stabilization, 
and 87 per cent above prewar levels. 

With prices riding so high, workers 
have a tough time keeping up. In 
fact, the real wage of the average 
worker throughout American industry 
is lower today than it was in Janu- 
ary, 1950. Only the workers in 
strongly organized industries have 
been able to keep up with the price 
increases. 

You won’t find this conclusion in 
any publication issued by the National 
Association of Manufacturers or the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
These organizations would have you 
believe that the nation’s workers have 
been profiting by inflation. They will 
cite figures to show that workers’ pay 
has kept pace with rising living costs. 

Since arguments over this issue are 
likely to arise across the bargaining 
table, union negotiators should under- 
stand the following points: 

(1) There are no simple figures 
available setting forth the real wages 
of American workers. 

Comparisons have to be made be- 
tween increases in prices (reflected in 
the consumers’ price index) and 
wages for workers in particular in- 
dustries or occupations. 

(2) To be valid, any comparison 
between wages and prices must in- 
volve basic wage rates, not “earn- 
ings.” 

This is important because unions 
will find employers quoting figures 
showing that average “weekly earn- 
ings” have increased more than prices 
since January, 1950. It is important 
for unions to understand why “weekly 
earnings” provide a completely mis- 
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leading basis for any comparison with 
prices. 

These “weekly earnings” include 
overtime pay, shift premiums and 
other types of extra payments in addi- 
tion to the basic hourly wage rate. 
Since January, 1950, hours have been 
lengthened and overtime pay has in- 
creased. These changes increase 
“weekly earnings” even though basic 
wage rates stay the same. Thus, an 
important part of the increase in earn- 
ings represents merely increased pay 
for increased work. 

For an accurate comparison of 
wages and prices, the changes in the 
consumers’ price index must be com- 
pared with changes in basic wage 
rates, not modified by changes in over- 
time payments or other special 
premiums. 

What do the figures show about 
changes in wages and prices since 
January, 1950? 

Most of the publicity on this point 
has centered on the factory worker. 

Although there is plenty of infor- 
mation about the factory worker’s 
“earnings,” the lack of sufficient data 
about his “wage rate” makes the com- 
parison imperfect. 

Using the best available informa- 
tion, it appears that wages of factory 


workers have barely managed to keep, 


up with rising prices since January, 
1950. Meanwhile, however, the pro- 
ductivity of these workers has been 
increasing, although none of this in- 
crease has gone to the worker in the 
form of higher pay. 

That factory workers have even 
been able to keep up with the in- 
creased prices is undoubtedly a tribute 
to the union organizations in most 
In other 
industries where workers are highly 


manufacturing industries. 


organized, building trades and rail- 
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roads, for example, wages have also 
kept pace with prices. 

Yet these industries cover but a 
minority of the workers. Factory 
workers include only about one-third 
of those who work for wages and sal- 
aries. For a majority of workers in 
the non-manufacturing industries, the 
wage-price 
different. 

Consider, for example, two groups 
of workers who today remain largely 
unorganized. 

First, for 14,500,000 workers in 
trade and service industries, the past 
two years have been a period of stead- 
ily declining real wages. Department 
of Labor figures show, for example, 
that 7,000,000 workers in retail trade 
have seen their hourly earnings in- 
crease by only 10 per cent, while the 
cost of living has been going up 125 
per cent. (No figures on wage rates 
are available.) Workers in laundries 
have found that their 
earnings has been only 8 per cent. 

Next, look at that vast group, the 
white-collar workers. They have been 
falling behind ever since the end of 
World War II. Although wage data 
for this group are limited, the avail- 
able data support this conclusion. 
For example, average weekly earn- 
ings of non-supervisory workers of 
insurance companies have risen only 
6.2 per cent since January, 1950. 

Other fields in which wages have 
lagged behind prices include hotels, 
banks, local transportation, utilities. 

More detailed evidence is available, 
but this is enough to make it clear 
that it is certainly not the nation’s 
workers who have profited by the re- 
cent inflationary increases in prices. 
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Memo to 


Christmas Shoppers 


By RAY F. LEHENEY, Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


HE finest symbol of our way of 
life is found in millions of Ameri- 


The 


wages, working hours and other con- 


can homes at Yuletide. 


ditions which make our living stand- 
ards possible are principally the result 
of the long fight made by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor over the past 
seventy years. Let’s keep it that 
way. 

Buying union-made-in-America 
goods and using union services are 
the best munitions for the defense of 
our economic system of free enter- 
prise. It is the best method of im- 
proving labor standards. 

There are abundant supplies of a 
great variety of articles for Christmas 
shoppers this year—plenty of toys, 
appliances of every kind, gadgets, la- 
hor-saving devices for the housewife, 
dothing, footgear, headwear, gloves 
and many other articles. 

To all buyers of Christmas gifts, 
the union label is the best guarantee 
that the article purchased is truly of 
the highest quality, made by fair man- 
ufacturers, in free America, and under 
the most humane and sanitary work- 
ing conlitions. No gift could be more 
appropriate at Christmastime. So we 
urge you to give gifts which bear the 
union |::hel. 


Unio:-made articles galore that 
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have great appeal as Christmas pres- 
ents can be found in the nation’s 
stores. Look for and ask for the un- 
ion label and also insist on union 
services which are designated by un- 
ion shop cards and union buttons. 
And ask to have your purchases de- 
livered whenever possible. 

If the union label does not appear 
on an article, inquire about the label 
and make known that the presence or 
absence of the union label is very 
important to you. A continual de- 
mand for the various union labels 
will increase the supply of union label 
products which are made by the 
highly skilled and experienced union 
craftsmen who belong to American 
Federation of Labor organizations. 

The Christmas buying rush will not 
make inflation worse, because most of 
the gift items have already been pro- 
duced for the Christmas trade and, as 
a rule, gifts are not made from criti- 
cal materials, 

Why not give union label gifts ex- 
clusively? Great benefits for all 
Americans will result. Buying union 
means a great deal to our country. 
It means the preservation of America’s 
high labor standards. It spells secur- 
ity for the people of our beloved na- 
tion. And it assures the continuance 


of prosperity. 


Prices of many products are very 
high. This is mainly due to the Cape- 
hart escalator amendment, which just 


about makes the sky the limit! The 


_ American Federation of Labor has 


called for and is now advocating price 
controls that would keep prices within 
the reach of the average wage-earner. 
It is important to remember that 
American workers receive good union 
wages, and the maintenance of such 
wages is directly dependent, of course, 
upon the purchase of those products 
which have been made by union work- 
ers employed under union conditions. 
We especially appeal to members of 
labor unions and their families to 
organize Union Label Leagues and 
inaugurate special campaigns to pa- 
tronize firms which display the union 
label, shop card or union button. We 
can, thereby, create more jobs and 
maintain the wages of our own work- 
ers who really have the know-how. 
America is the principal source of 
strength for the entire free world. 
When we stabilize our own economy, 
we are increasing the security of the 
United Nations. 
taining our high standards for the 
The 
union label is the trademark of the 
American Federation of Labor, which 


stands for no “ism” but Americanism. 


We are also main- 


returning heroes from Korea. 
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Plain Talk on FRANCE 


trol of organized labor in 

France threatens the entire de- 
fense strategy which is now being 
planned for Western Europe. It is 
this situation which warrants special 
attention and understanding if the 
Western world is to come up with the 
external and internal measures neces- 
sary to the success of the Eisenhower 
thesis, which regards France as the 
pivot around which Western Euro- 
pean defense strategy is being 
planned. 

Unless the situation of 
France is taken into and 
logical conclusions drawn for action 
soon, all military measures will mere- 
ly be directed toward the construction 
of a new Maginot Line around a coun- 
try which will be paralyzed from with- 
in and will collapse in the event of 
any act of aggression from Soviet 
Russia. 

The greatest contributing factor to 
this internally weak position of 
France is the fact that the Commu- 
nist-dominated C.G.T. remains the 
dorainant trade union in France. This 
provides the Cominform with 50,000 
cadres entrenched in the most strate- 
gic industries of France. The Com- 
munist Party is thus provided with an 
apparatus which extends throughout 
the very warp and woof of French 
industrial society. 

This is quite a machine when one 
realizes that Stalin is supposed to have 
once said that with 150,000 organiza- 
tion secretaries of the Communist 
Party he rules all of Soviet Russia. 
It is with this apparatus that the 
C.G.T. continues to command a 60 to 
70 per cent vote in trade union elec- 
tions. This is especially true in such 
basic industries as mines, metals, rail- 


aye Communist con- 


internal 
account 


roads, gas and electricity. 

This hard-core Communist organ- 
ization in France’s strategic economic 
centers constitutes a danger for all of 
Western Europe if and when “Der 
Tag” of Kremlin military aggression 
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By IRVING BROWN 


A. F. of L. Representative in Europe 


should come. Prior to that moment 
there is little likelihood that the Com- 
inform could or would precipitate its 
forces into mass sabotage and rebel- 
lion, which would merely give French 
government authorities a good reason 
to move against the Communist lead- 
ership. 

A curious thing about the French 

Communists is the great discrepancy 
between the votes they are able to 
muster for the C.G.T. in trade union 
elections and their failure to instigate 
mass actions. For example, last 
spring in the Renault automobile 
factory works council elections, the 
C.G.T. received 75 per cent of the 
vote, but a few weeks later, in a strike 
ballot in the same plant, the C.G.T. 
could only get 25 per cent of the 
votes. 
‘It has become almost an absolute 
rwe that the C.G.T. can get French 
workers’ votes in elections by over- 
whelming majorities, yet they cannot 
get the workers to march either in a 
political or an economic strike. Al- 
though the workers vote for the 
C.G.T., they do not strike for any 
length of time unless the non-Com- 
munist trade unions, the Force Ouv- 
riére and the Christians (Catholics) , 
also participate. 


A attempts of the Communists in 


the past year to precipitate 
strikes on a large scale have in the 
main failed and are failing. The Com- 
munist Party has in fact admitted 
this in its internal discussions. 
Because of these failures the Com- 
munists have placed much emphasis 
on their “united front” policy, which 
up to the present has failed in spite 
of the worsening economic situation. 
Even when the strikes on the railroads 
and in the Paris subway took place 
last spring, after the Force Ouvriére 
and Catholic trade unions officially 
supported the strikes, it was the lead- 
ers of the non-Communist trade un- 
ions, namely, Force Ouvriére, who 


negotiated the strike settlement and 
got the agreement which permitted 
the workers to go back on the job. 
Yet several weeks later, when the elec. 
tions among the railroad workers took 
place, the C.G.T. maintained its 64 
per cent majority vote. 


Ow is it possible for the C.G.T. 
H to win elections, control a ma- 
jority of the organized trade union 
workers and yet fail to have the sup- 
port of the toilers in strike action? 
Of course, the name C.G.T. still has 
a great traditional hold on French 
workers, but this doesn’t explain the 
phenomenon. Nor does the fact that 
workers vote for individual leaders of 
the C.G.T. whom they like. 

The simple explanation is that those 
French workers who are not Com- 
munists and who vote for the C.G.T. 
are engaging in a form of blackmail. 
They seek to alleviate their economic 
situation, which in recent months has 
become considerably worse due to 
the growing inflation. They vote for 
the C.G.T. as a means of scaring the 
government or the employers into 
making some concessions on the 
economic front. 

However, whenever the C.G.T. goes 
too far or attempts strikes without 
the F.O. and the C.F.T.C., the work- 
ers pull back and don’t follow the 
C.G.T.’s orders. Of course, the mil- 
lion or so French workers who are 
really Communists in politics and 
ideology are always ready to go fur- 
ther, but the C.G.T. is not yet ready 
to go beyond what the non-Commu- 
nist followers of the C.G.T. are ready 
to do. 

Thus, the C.G.T., in spite of great 
strength and influence, is limited in 
time of peace by what the non-Com- 
munist workers are ready to do or 
not to do when it comes to the last 
showdown. 

In seeking the reasons for the Com- 
munists’ strength in France, it w ould 
be a grave error to oversimplify the 
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problem, as some individuals have 
done, by adopting the facile formula 
“poverty causes communism.” This 
js untrue and dangerous. One can 
truthfully say that poverty is ex- 
ploited by communism, but to give 
ever the question of economic and 
social reform to the Communists is 
to ignore that communism has never 
won a majority, poverty or not, any- 
where in the world and to forget that 
wherever the Communist Party is in 
power, there is found poverty of the 
worst order. 

In France today it is inaccurate to 
ascribe Communist strength merely 
to economic factors. Many workers 
who may have come to communism 
through economic reasons some years 
ago have long since taken on much 
of the ideological pattern. of Com- 
munist philosophy, which has the 
peculiar knack of explaining away 
both the good and the evil of present- 
day society. Furthermore, the hard 
core of the Communist Party, which 
is the real problem and the real men- 
ace to France in time of crisis, would 
not be touched by any possible im- 
provements in the worker’s economic 
and social position which are both 
necessary and desirable. 

The non-economic, ideological 
aspects of France and the French 
people are of extreme importance in 
explaining the powerful postwar posi- 
tion of French communism. The 


Communist Party in France has had 
a thirty-year political capital invest- 
ment program which is now bearing 
fruit in these years of ideological 
illusions and disillusions of the 
masses. 

I can remember the days of 1946, 
when French workers were far worse 
off economically than they are today. 
Yet those were the days when Benoit 
Frachon, the top Communist Party 
leader in the French trade unions, 
was purring: 

“Production remains the order of 
the day. We are certain that gradu- 
ally, as production develops, we will 
obtain some visible improvements for 
the working class.” 

I can recall a day in February of 
1946 when Frachon and I spoke on 
the same platform before 500 C.G.T. 
delegates in Lille when I listened in 
surprise to Frachon’s directive to the 
workers: “Produce, produce, always 
produce.” 

When I turned to Frachon and 
asked him, “How about some wages 
for these boys who are going to do 
all this production?” his answer was 
startlingly simple: 

“Oh, that will come later. Today 
the great task for France is recon- 
struction, and we must all sacrifice.” 

Yet in spite of a much worse eco- 
nomic situation than prevails today, 
the Communist Party was at the 
height of its control of the organized 


working class, and its leaders de- 
nounced all those who demanded a 
25 per cent wage increase as “sabo- 
teurs” and “Trotskyites.” 

The whole Communist Party appeal 
in France right after the Liberation 
was wrapped up in both a national- 
istic and pseudo-revolutionary line. 
This appeal to the French workers can 
only be understood in the light of 
French history, going back to the 
French Revolution of 1789, which 
has created this myth of the Left, so 
that even one of the most coriserva- 
tive parties in France is called Radi- 
cal-Socialist. 

No mere economic improvements, 
nor any information or so-called psy- 
chological warfare programs based 
on solely economic factors, will be 
sufficient to break the hold of com- 
munism on the minds of the French 
workers. In fact, it is not irrelevant 
to point out that the strength of the 
C.G.T. is primarily among the best- 
paid workers. 

Another factor which contributes 
to the strength of the Communists 
in France is the fact that the govern- 
ment has not taken any measures to 
stop the flow of funds into the Com- 
munist Party’s treasury through the 
C.G.T. Millions of francs are han- 
dled and distributed by the C.G.T. 
under the present laws of France, 
since the C.G.T. is still regarded un- 
der French (Continued on Page 29) 
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Party can’t start big strikes as easily as a few years ago 
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ADIT RIALS by William Green 








Communist Atrocities 
(es THE Communist leaders are still indulging in 


inhuman practices was confirmed when Colonel Han- 

ley of the War Crimes Section of the Eighth Army 
reported that 5,500 American prisoners of war in Korea 
had been murdered by the Chinese Communists and the 
North Koreans. 

This report, coincident with the statement by our Sec- 
retary of State in Paris that the behavior of the Chinese 
Communists has been of an order lower than that of 
barbarians, recalls the tragic death of 14,000 Polish offi- 
cers and soldiers during the Second World War and the 
deportation and murder of 34,000 Latvians—all victims 
of Communist treachery. Communist despotism depends 
upon mass niurder and slave labor. 

Colonel Hanley’s report on the murders in Korea threw 
new light on events, important in connection with the 
truce negotiations which have been dragging on for 
many months. Truce negotiations resulted in high fatali- 
ties, new equipment for Chinese Communist soldiers and 
high increases in their airplanes together with jet planes 
reported operated by non-Chinese pilots. The Korean 
war has been demoralizing because United Nations 
troops were not allowed to fight for victory to end de- 
struction of life. 

The Defense Department asked General Ridgway to 
investigate Colonel Hanley’s atrocity disclosure. Gen- 
eral Ridgway reported that 360 atrocity deaths were 
proved and 6,000 possible, for there was considerable 
evidence to support a presumption of death by atrocity 
of a large number which may approximate 6,000. Later 
it became known to the public that an earlier report to 
the United Nations had definitely placed deaths by Com- 
munist atrocities at 8,000 up to July 20. 

As citizens of the United States, some of whom are 
parents of the slain, we are not so much concerned about 
the timing of the releases as with the news itself and the 
fact that soldiers in service in Korea were not warned 
and that neither our government nor the United Nations 
protested the violation of international law and disregard 
for human rights. We also know that our own Defense 
Department did not share with the sovereign citizens of 
our country this vital information concerning service in 
Korea. 

The Chinese Communists had been spreading propa- 
ganda to indicate that prisoners of war in their hands 
were being well treated. However, evidence accumulated 
of most revolting atrocities. Colonel Hanley released a 
summary of data coming through his office which 
shocked those families with sons in Korea. New replace- 
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ments are steadily going to Korea. With this back- 
ground, truce negotiations proceed between the armies in 
the field. When agreement is reached—and executed— 
on the exchange of prisoners, the facts will be beyond 
controversy. 

To lay persons this secrecy about atrocities which di- 
rectly concern the people of this country seems quite 
wrong. Security was not at issue, and soldiers fore- 
warned could be doubly careful to escape similar fate. 
We hope that the officer who had the courage to release 
the facts will not be made the victim of a false conception 
of discipline and bureaucratic authority. Citizens feel 
it would be more fitting to reward him. 


Vishinsky Laughs 


peace. Men of good will down through the ages 

have hoped, planned and worked for world peace. 
Although the world is now in the grip of a terrible cold 
war, with several limited shooting wars in progress, we 
do well to keep our eyes on our ultimate objective. We 
must plan for world peace even though there seems little 
chance of realizing it in the near future. 

Our Secretary of State recently presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations a simple, direct plan 
for the reduction of armaments in the various nations. 
A Disarmament Commission was proposed under the 
Security Commission to deal with atomic energy and 
weapons. The goal was reduction of armed forces and 
armament to deter aggression but with levels adequate 


N: DREAM is dearer to free men than that of world 


for defense. 

Obviously the proposal points to the Kremlin, for it is 
Communist Russia whose deeds and words have pre- 
vented world peace and whose acts of aggression have 
brought free nations under its domination. Yet Com- 
munist Russia remains a member of the United Nations 
while supplying munitions to those now fighting against 
the United Nations in Korea! 

At Paris the chief of the U.S.S.R. delegation said the 
West's plan for arms reduction and world peace moved 
him to laughter—laughter that continued all night long 
so that he could not sleep. That mocking laughter of 
the Communist prosecuting attorney shocked the w orld. 
This cynical ridicule will long be remembered as the 
Communists’ real counter-proposal. 

Mr. Vishinsky scoffs at ideals and purposes which are 
intended to give life to the principles on which the | nited 
Nations is founded. His laughter raises the issue: Is it 
wise to permit a nation that ridicules peace and con- 
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trolled armament to continue in association with nations 
which are honestly seeking to realize those ideals and 
purposes ? 

We should not decide this issue without the positive 
proof which can only come from a series of showdowns 
on such test cases as peace treaties with Germany and 
Austria, German unification, acceptance of Italy as a 
member of the United Nations, Korean peace, etc. 

There are numerous indications that the men of the 
Kremlin do not wish to precipitate an all-out atomic war. 
This should be our key to press decisions to push the 
Soviets back within their Russian borders and thus en- 
able the Russian people to deal with Russian affairs as 
they wish. The people within the borders of the U.S.S.R. 
are not a unified nation. Many are restive under the 
heel of tyranny and seeking opportunity to revolt. 

History indicates that an attack on the Kremlin from 
the outside would mobilize Russians in a defensive holy 
war. History also indicates that Russians give way 
before firm resistance. 

This is the great opportunity for prompt, firm and 
informed action by our statesmen, which alone can pre- 
vent all-out war. 


The Economie Outlook 


E FIRST three months of 1952 will usher in a 
ae of shortages and production problems. Of 

the three controlled materials—steel, aluminum and 
copper—supplies of the first two will begin to increase 
with the third quarter of 1952 as new facilities get into 
production. Carbon steel can be substituted for alumi- 
num and copper in some cases, but it also is limited. In 
copper supply little change can be expected. 

The Defense Production Administration has made 
allotments for civilian production for the first quarter 
of next year. Less essential products and those on which 
substitutes can be furnished get smaller allotments, but 
there will be an effort to prevent factory shutdowns if 
possible. Supplemental allotments may be possible in 
emergencies. 

Undoubtedly controls will affect the amount and sta- 
bility of production and employment. Employers with 
defense contracts may provide the same or even greater 
numbers of jobs, but the new products may require dif- 
ferent skills and training. Some workers may have to 
look for jobs with other companies or even in other 
localities. This may be a real hardship in cases where 
workers are buying homes or have other investments 
partly paid for. 

An interval between jobs at the best brings decreased 
income. Those who move their families from place to 
place in order to get employment may have used all their 
savings. It might be better for them to go short for a 
period rather than risk total sacrifice. On the other hand, 
we sha!! need the best use of workers’ producing ability. 

The Defense Production Administration does not 
accompany allocation or allotment decisions with in- 
formation on even the probable resulting dislocations in 
employ:aent. Such information is necessary in the best 
mterest- of workers as well as to facilitate production. 
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Most companies plan production at least two quarters 
in advance and can provide estimates on jobs as well as 
materials. By including labor representatives along with 
management on all industry committees, at least rough 
estimates could be developed. Such a service should be 
available to workers as an essential part of the national 
defense program. 


Human Rights 


N DECEMBER 10, 1948, the General Assembly of 
() the United Nations, without a dissenting vote, 
adopted an historic proclamation which will stimu- 
late wider provision of human freedoms for all peoples 
through their governments. This new document, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, broadens and 
enriches the concepts of declarations and charters which 
have stirred the hopes and won the devotion of free men 
throughout recorded history. 

The Charter of the United Nations directed the U.N.’s 
Economic and Social Council to set up a Commission on 
Human Rights. This Commission, created in 1946, 
began work on its first duty, the drafting of a universal 
declaration. In the writing of this declaration many 
nations and individuals took part. 

Representatives of the American Federation of Labor, 
serving as consultants to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, submitted a draft of an International Bill of Rights. 
They rightly thought that national and world peace must 
rest on individual rights. ; 

Human freedom has its roots in the spiritual concept 
of man endowed by his Creator with the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. To our own Con- 
stitution were added amendments (the Bill of Rights) 
which assured to all citizens the basic rights of indi- 
vidual freedom. Similarly the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights supplements the United Nations Charter 
by providing as the goal for all governments not only 
basic legal rights but those more recently defined and 
accepted—social, cultural and economic rights which 
are present-day goals for achievement. 

The United Nations has undertaken the dissemination 
of the Declaration. It has been translated into the lan- 
guages of the world. UNESCO, the cultural agency of 
the United Nations, which was in session when the 
Declaration was adopted, undertook responsibility for 
getting the document included in the educational pro- 
grams of the schools of the member nations. 

The document itself will become a part of the thinking 
of all free peoples and it will guide many in their present 
efforts to secure greater equality of opportunity for all 
persons, without discrimination for any reason. Even 
among free peoples, equality of opportunity in the legal 
field is not universal, and equality of opportunity in the 
cultural, economic and social fields lags far behind. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights embodies 
the Twentieth Century ideal of individual rights. All 
nations and every person should promote respect for 
these human rights and freedoms so that there may be 
effective recognition and observance of them throughout 
the world. 
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So You'd Like to Have 
a Government Job, th? 








By ARNOLD ZANDER 


President, American Federation 


of State, County and Municipal Employes 








HE thought seems to have 
gained general acceptance that 
public employes are the favored 


people of modern society. Actually, 
however, public employes are subject 
to unfair, anti-labor treatment in a 
number of states and in many units 
of local government. Discriminatory 
practices in public employment are 
numerous. 

There are acts against public em- 
ployes which are motivated by ob- 
vious political reasons and there are 
acts which are based on opposition to 
the right of public employes to organ- 
ize into unions for the purpose of con- 
sidering, with their employers, the 
work and wage problems which arise 
and are of urgent concern to the 
employes. 

From the beginnings of the labor 
movement there have been workers in 
industry who have been regarded as 
occupying rather favorable positions 
However, 
the American Federation of Labor 
has always taken the position that it 
would not feel real victory has been 
achieved in industrial employment 
until all who toil have been lifted 
from unsatisfactory economic levels. 

In a similar way, our international 
union will not be content until all the 
states have merit systems and all the 
cities and other subordinate govern- 
mental jurisdictions have voluntarily 
provided or are required to provide 
protective machinery for public 
employes. 


in the economic system. 


By those persons who have given 
attention to the difficulties encount- 
ered by our international union, 
which is composed exclusively of state, 
county and government em- 
ployes, the fact is often completely 
overlooked that we enjoy no benefits 
from either the federal or state labor 


local 
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relations acts. These laws exclude 
public employes by positive language 
or else exclusion has been made ef- 
fective by court interpretation. 

The Florida State Labor Relations 
Act failed to mention the state and 
subordinate jurisdictions thereof as 
employers. However, the Staie Su- 
preme Court. in the case of Miami 
Water Works’ Local 654 versus the 
city of Miami, ruled in 1946 that the 
act “was meant to be operative only 
in the field of private business and 
industry.” Other state acts which 
similarly have failed to mention the 
state and subordinate jurisdictions as 
employers have also been held by the 
courts not to be applicable to public 
employ ment. 

One important result of such ex- 
clusions is that in public employments 
no use of union shop provisions can 
be made. The union shop and the 
check-off are valuable means of main- 
taining union membership. 

In public employment whatever 
benefits are obtained for those who 
join the union are enjoyed equally by 
all others, whether a small minority 
or a complete majority. There is no 
law or regulation to force free riders 
to pay their share for the union’s edu- 
cational work which often results 
in substantial benefits for public 
employes. The efforts of our union 
within a decade and a half have 
brought more advancement in public 
employe relations and in improve- 
ment of employment conditions than 
had been achieved without organiza- 
tion in the previous hundred years. 

However, these gains have to be ac- 
complished without the benefit of 
labor legislation, and oftentimes they 
have to be accomplished over the 
strenuous objections of the employers. 


HE Social Security Act of 1935, 

with subsequent amendments. pro- 
vides for the administration of certain 
benefits by the states and subordinate 
jurisdictions within the states. | re- 
fer to the Employment Service. unem- 
ployment compensation, aid to de- 
pendent children, maternal and child 
health and other services which. by 
the provisions of the law. are sup- 
posed to be administered by personnel 
completely or partially paid with fed- 
eral funds. 

The federal Social Security Board 
and later the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator have set forth basic require- 
ments for employment on a merit 
basis and for regulations, reasonably 
uniform throughout the country, in- 
tended to assure to the employes 
decency of working conditions. Un- 
fortunately, the number of employes 
—paid partially or wholly from fed- 
eral grants—who are working subject 
to the merit system as required by the 
Social Security Act is relatively small. 

For instance, a state like Arkansas. 
which has no civil service system 
whatsoever for state employes. is sup- 
posed to accede to the rule of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator establish- 
ing the merit system for the employes 
paid with federal funds. Neverthe- 
less, Arkansas has but 15 per cent of 
her employe personnel protected in 
The other 85 ver 
cent furnish the open sesame for the 
politicians. 

The great state of Texas is another 
case. Texas has but 16 per cent of 
her grand total of more than 20,000 
employes working subject to merit 
regulations. 

Even in the so-called “civil service 
states,” in which the general public 
feels that all the governmental em- 
ployes must surely be protected, thou- 


this manner. 
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sands of workers are completely sub- 
ject to changing political manage- 
ment. Thus, in the rather favorable 
date of Massachusetts, only 60 per 
cent of the state employes are under 
civil service. Illinois, another old 
civil service state, has but 69 per cent. 

One of the services in most states— 
even in the so-called civil service 
tates—which seem to be thought to 
belong to the politicians is the High- 
way Department. The Illinois situa- 
tion is illustrative. The highway em- 
ployes of Illinois, many thousands in 
sumber, should be recruited in ac- 
cordance with merit standards and 
should work under regulatory pro- 
visions, with tenure. The state civil 
service law has these requirements. 
Unfortunately, one finds in the Illi- 
nois statutes a nice little piece of 
political skullduggery which provides, 
under the title “Powers of Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings,” 
as follows: 

“To employ and discharge without 
reference to state civil service act, all 
engineers, draftsmen, surveyors, 
agents, superintendents or expert help, 
foremen, repairmen and laborers nec- 
essary in construction, maintenance 
and repair of state highways.” 

In Illinois even the Governor, pro- 
gressive-minded and certainly a friend 
of labor, has not yet found it possible 
to eliminate the provisions quoted. It 
is a heart-breaking task to organize 
highway employes in this state, for in 
spite of all the influence that can be 
exerted by the iabor movement, the 
politicians in control in the various 
highway districts of Illinois will con- 
linue to replace employes at any time 
—and wholly in accord with political 
“organization requirements.” 

Michigan is another of the good 
civil service states. It is favored with 
very high-class administration from 
the Governor’s office. Nevertheless, 
an old law continues to be applicable 
to the Highway Department whereby 
state highway employes—recruited 
under a state civil service system and 
workin subject to a state retirement 
law—may be “farmed out” to the vari- 
ous counties of the state whenever the 
state hic-hway commissioner, with the 
approval of the state administrative 
board, {eels that the continued main- 
tenance of the highways can be 
thencefrth handled by a county. 

Unde this pernicious law, state 
highwa employes in Michigan are 
frequent!y turned over to the coun- 
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ties. ‘When this is done, of course, 
state highway employes, with scarcely 
the opportunity to understand what is 
happening to them, become county 
employes. .« 

Very few counties in Michigan have 
civil service or merit provisions. Very 
few of them have retirement systems 
either. It is not unusual, therefore, 
for these working people, who have 
been recruited under what reasonable 
individuals ordinarily consider to be 
some type of contract, who have been 
working subject to the provisions and 
protections of state civil service and 
who have been paying into the state 
retirement system, to find themselves 
suddenly—and without any act on 
their part—employes of a county, de- 
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prived of civil service protection and 
no longer having any retirement privi- 
leges whatsoever. 


—— according to a fair 
plan and a modicum of protec- 
tion on the job are but a portion of 
the advantages necessary to consti- 
tute reasonable employment condi- 
tions. Today nearly half of the em- 
ployes of state and local governments 
have no retirement protection. The 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes has long 
fought for the extension of the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance features of 
the Secial Security Act to the public 
employe field. 

A survey of statewide retirement 
systems has revealed the astounding 
fact that, of all persons who have been 
retired and are now living on the 


allowances supplied them from these 
systems, the median retirement allow- 
ance is but $46 a month and the aver- 
age retirement allowance for all the 
states is but $50 a month. 

Twenty-two per cent of all retired 
employes draw $25 a month or less! 
Fifty-three per cent draw $50 a month 
or less. 

Our union’s struggle to supplement 
these woefully inadequate retirement 
allowances with social security, as re- 
tirement plans in industry are being 
supplemented, have met with but par- 
tial success. The enemies of union- 
ism in state and local government, 
particularly the non-union employe as- 
sociations controlled by the top brass, 
forced upon us a compromise measure 
which provides that no agreement 
shall be made with a state for the ex- 
tension of the old age and survivors’ 
insurance features of social security to 
its employes or to the employes of 
subordinate units who are covered by 
a retirement system supported by the 
employer or by the employer and em- 
ployes jointly. (See Section 218 
(d), Public Law 734, Eighty-first 
Congress. ) 

Unified efforts of all branches of 
union labor are needed to organize 
public employes. The need is height- 
ened by the existence in a number of 
jurisdictions of strong non-union as- 
sociations of public employes. Some 
of these associations like to call them- 
selves independent or unaffiliated 
unions. 

Most such employe associations 
are organized and led by higher- 
ranking employes, and sometimes they 
enjoy surprising advantages. New 
York State is an example. 

In New York labor in industry is 
very well organized, but unionized 
public employes face handicaps. One 
such handicap confronting our union 
takes the form of an exclusive right 
accorded to members of the non- 
union employes’ association to buy 
partially state-supported insurance up 
to $5000. 

This discriminatory statute speaks 
of members of a “duly organized asso- 
ciation of civil service employes which 
shall include in its membership no less 
than 5,000 civil service employes.” 

However, discriminatory statutes 
may be less provoking than the hypo- 
critical practices of some professed 
labor leaders. For example, one state 
is represented in Congress by a dele- 
gation friendly to labor. Probably 
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no state has a better record at the fed- 
eral level. But in the state govern- 
ment and in some of the state’s gov- 
ernmental subdivisions the actions to- 
ward labor are at variance with the 
professed attitude of friendship for 
working people. 

One state official, who heads a de- 
partment which is most intimately 
connected with organized labor, has 
made known that he is non-union so 
far as the unionization of state em- 
ployes is concerned. In the field of 


public employment he is a friend of 
the non-union association of state em- 
ployes. But this same public official 
is strongly for unions in industry. 
In this same state some of the “pro- 
labor” city officials have shown them- 
selves as antagonistic to the unioniza- 
tion of public employes in 1951 as the 
anti-union tycoons of Congress who 
bitterly resisted the organization of 
their workers when Samuel Gompers 
began his struggle to build a free and 
effective trade union movement. 


Building Trades Will Press 
For T-H Amendments 


HE Building and Construction 

Trades Department of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor has 
launched a drive for the passage of 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 
when Congress reconvenes next 
month. Chaos in labor-management 
relations in the defense construction 
program is predicted by President 
Richard Gray unless the proposed 
amendments, incorporated in Senate 
Bill 1973, are quickly approved. 

The building trades unions and an 
overwhelming majority of construc- 
tion employers’ associations have al- 
ready testified to the urgent neces- 
sity of enactment of this remedial 
legislation, Mr. Gray has empha- 
sized, 

Because of the nature of the con- 
struction industry, it has always been 
the practice to execute labor-manage- 
ment contracts not only prior to the 
commencement of work but also prior 
to the actual employment of any 
workers, Mr. Gray has explained. 
For more than fifty years such con- 
tracts have included provisions cover- 
ing union security and hiring prac- 
tices. 

However, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has consistently held that 
such contracts have no force or effect 
because the contracting union or un- 
ions were not certified by the N.L.R.B. 
as the bargaining agent pursuant to 
an N.L.R.B. representation election. 

Yet, as the official publication of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department has pointed out, the 
N.L.R.B. has failed thus far to devise 
successful means of holding repre- 
sentation elections prior to employ- 
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ment or after work has begun. This 
is because of the lack of stability of 
employment and the intermittent and 
transitory employment conditions 
which are the very nature of the con- 
struction industry. 

Thus, explains the Department’s 
publication, “we are faced with a situ- 
ation whereby our more than 500,000 
contracts are of questionable legal- 
ity.” Union security and hiring pro- 
visions of the contracts are constantly 
“being declared illegal when con- 
tested,” thus subjecting local unions 
to drawn-out legal proceedings and 
damage suits which threaten to bank- 
rupt union treasuries. 

To find relief from this intolerable 
situation, the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department has obtained 
approval of the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council to proceed with efforts to 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act, even 
though the unanimous policy of all 
A. F. of L. affiliates is to continue to 
fight for repeal of the statute in its 
entirety, the Department says. 

President Gray emphasizes that the 
Department’s drive for enactment of 
S. 1973 is on a “strictly non-partisan” 
basis. Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
liberal Democrat, and Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, Republican, are giving 
the bill bi-partisan sponsorship. 

President Gray urges all A. F. of L. 
affiliates to make contact with their 
Senators and Congressmen and con- 
vey to them the extreme importance 
of pushing for early enactment of 
S. 1973. 

The main provision of the bill 
would exempt the building and con- 
struction industry from the represen- 


Of our union it is oftentime 
that we strive always to have 
public employe in state and loca 
ernment protected by a merit s 
and that we work consistently to build 
for such employes retirement plans 
unsurpassed in industry. The state. 
ment is correct, but to acco: iplish 
these objectives we must achiev « first 
the goal which is placed first in our 
constitution: “To promote the organ. 
ization of workers generally and of 
public employes in particular.” 
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very 
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Department President Gray 
leads amendment campaign 


tation election requirements of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Mr. Gray points 
out that the Department has a mem- 
bership of 2,872,000 and that the 
U.S. Census Bureau has reported a 
total, as of last August, of 3,100,000 
building tradesmen in the entire na- 
tion. Thus the cold figures prove 
that in this industry union workers 
are overwhelmingly in the majority. 

S. 1973 provides also for the exemp- 
tion of building trades contracts from 
the section of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which makes state laws superior to 
federal law. Harsh restrictions 
against union security in some state 
laws have adversely affected building 
trades contracts. 

The Building and Construction 
Trades Department is also seeking 
clarification of the ban on secondary 
boycotts in the Taft-Hartley Act so 
that it will cease to be a prohibited 
act for good union men to refuse to 
work alongside non-union men. Un- 
til the Taft-Hartley Act came along 
in 1947, union men exercised with- 
out question the time-honored right 
to decline to work alongside non- 
unionists. 
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(DER WORK 


By MAURICE J. TOBIN, Secretary of Labor 


HERE are three times as many 

people over 65 today as there 

were fifty years ago. And by 
1980 there will be seven times as 
many. At the turn of the century 
only 17 per cent of our people were 
wer 45. Today 28 per cent have 
passed that age. 

Human life in our country has been 
lengthened by the great improvement 
in the standard of living and the 
great advances in medical science. 

One of the most serious of the 
problems that come with age is the 
problem of holding a job or finding 
anew one. That problem is becom- 
ing more difficult for older workers 
to solve all the time. 

In 1890 almost 70 per cent of the 
men over 65 in the United States 
were in the labor force. They either 
had jobs or the expectation of finding 
jobs within a reasonable length of 
time. But today, in 1951, only 45 
per cent of the men over 65 are still 
working or looking for work. 

Although the increasing rate of 
Ietirement represents some progress, 
many of those who are sitting home 
aren't there because they want to be. 
They would be out working—if 
industry would only accept them. 
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Every day 2,700 Americans reach 
the age of 65. The number keeps 
growing and the proportion who are 
neither working nor looking for work 
keeps growing with it. Unless Amer- 
ica gets busy and meets the problem, 
it will have a larger burden of idle, 
unproductive citizens. And the fact 
that human life keeps getting longer 
will make the burden all the heavier. 


jer are so many of our older 
workers outside the labor force? 
In many cases it is not because they 
wanted to retire or enjoy retirement 


or could afford to retire. It’s be- 
cause retirement was forced upon 
them by an employer’s compulsory 
retirement policy or by the discrimi- 
nation against older people that keeps 
them from getting new jobs. 

A worker’s age ought not to be 
measured by years but by his health 
and alertness and efficiency. Many a 
man of 60 or 65 can work harder 
and better than a man of 40. It is 
not the age that counts. It’s the man. 

Some men unquestionably ought 
to retire before they are 65. Perhaps 
their health won’t permit them to 
continue on the job. Perhaps they 
have been lucky enough to put some 


money away and can count on living 
comfortably during retirement. Per- 
haps they have fascinating hobbies 
and interests that can occupy their 
leisure and keep them happy. 

But many men at 65 are still raring 
to go. They are able to work and 
they want to work. They don’t relish 
the kind of existence that has to be 
eked out on inadequate social se- 
curity checks or pension. benefits. 

These men want to be useful. They 
want to be busy. Perhaps they can’t 
fill the same jobs they filled when 
they were 35, but there are other jobs 
that they can fill very well. 

Compulsory retirement -at a pre- 
determined age is a bad policy for 
our society. Retirement ought to be 
based on a man’s ability and a man’s 
desire, not arbitrarily on his age. 

Even more serious than compulsory 
retirement, however, is the refusal of 
many employers to hire older work- 
ers. While compulsory retirement 
largely affects workers at the age of 
65, discrimination because of age 
affects workers as young as 45. 

Again it is a case of judging by 
the age instead of the man. Some 
employers blindly refuse to hire men 
over 45, even though a large per- 
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centage of the most skilled and capa- 
ble workers in the American labor 
force are past that age. 

The refusal to hire older workers 
is based, in most cases, on a lack of 
information about what individual 
workers can do. Most men of 45 
have a minimum of twenty years of 
productive work ahead of them. 
There is no sense and there is no 
justice in turning a worker of 45 
away from the plant gates when there 
is a job that suits him or work he 
can perform effectively. 

I would like to give employers the 
truth about older workers. And the 
truth is: 

¢ Older workers are stable and re- 
sponsible and have a steadying effect 
upon their associates. 

¢ Older workers are more careful, 
producing work of better quality with 
less waste and fewer accidents. 

¢ Older workers have lower absen- 
teeism and turnover rates than young- 
er workers. 

* Older workers may be less strong 
and agile than younger workers, but 
their physical capacities seldom go 
below levels required for most jobs. 

* Older workers have greater en- 
durance for the long, slow grind, 
continuous-labor type of situations, 
are less easily distracted, and their 
steadiness and good judgment more 
than compensate for slight losses of 
speed. 

* Older workers have a background 
of skills and experience and can apply 
these in new situations much later in 
life than is generally assumed. 

* Carriers of industrial accident in- 
surance do not compute workmen’s 
compensation premiums on the basis 
of age distribution of the insured 
working force. 

Some workers at 65 have greater 
mental and physical capacities than 
many workers decades younger, and 
therefore chronological age is of no 
value as a basis for employment deci- 
sions. 

The employer who hires older 
workers today is not simply making 
a contribution to his own business 
and to society. He is coming to 
terms with the manpower situation 
as it exists in the United States. 

The fact is that, under mobiliza- 
tion conditions, the supply of younger 
workers is not adequate to meet the 
needs of American industry. Unless 
employers turn to older workers, to 
women, to handicapped workers and 
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to members of minority groups, they 
will find it extremely difficult to keep 
their plants running. 

I do not want to close without 
making it clear that the problem of 
older workers is not only a problem 
of jobs. It is also a problem of retire- 
ment. Neither our federal system of 
social security nor our private indus- 
try pension plans provide benefits 
high enough to make retirement any- 
thing but a dismal prospect for the 
majority of our workers. 

There have been improvements in 


Cruikshank 
Takes Over 


Nelson H. Cruikshank (at 
right), on leave from his position 
as director of social insurance ac- 
tivities for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is the new top labor 
figure at Washington headquarters 
of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. His predecessor was 
Bert M. Jewell, who was president 
of the Railway Employes Depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. for many 
years. Mr. Jewell is seen in the 
photo below with William Green. 


recent years, but the struggle (or , 
more realistic system of soci..| se. 
curity benefits must go on. We must 
never rest until retirement—w'ien 
worker needs it and wants it-~is 4 
source of happiness and inner ace, 
rather than of worry and privation. 

Fifty years ago the average Amer. 
ican was 22 years old. Today he is 
30. Let us hope that the aging proc. 
ess, along with new problems. will 
bring us the wisdom and the under. 
standing to solve them. Certainly 


these are the noblest fruits of age. 
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THE GHRLS ARE OK. 


By VERNON A. HOUSEWRIGHT and JAMES A. SUFFRIDGE 


President and Secretary, Respectively, Retail Clerks International Association 


S IT true that women lack the 
Fev of true trade unionists? 
Many people seem to think so. 
We do not agree with them. The his- 
tory of the Retail Clerks International 
Association affords a great volume of 
proof that there is no truth at all to 
this charge against women workers. 
We venture to say that without the 
zeal and the allegiance of women to 
labor’s cause, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would not today be the 
world’s largest and strongest federa- 
tion of organized working people. 
The glib and irresponsible critics 
of women as trade unionists have 
made charges which do not begin to 
square with the facts. Perhaps these 


critics of women workers have an ulte- 
rior motive. Maybe they seek to sow 
division in labor’s ranks. 

The record should be set straight. 


The circulation of misinformation in 
regard to the trade union attitude of 
women members is vicious. Certainiy 
itis a direct affront to the dignity, 
utter loyaity, courage and persever- 
ance of the many thousands of women 
who are members of our union and of 
many other American Federation of 
Labor affiliates. 

Because we are most thoroughly 
familiar with the contributions that 
women have made to the Retail Clerks, 
aunion which has a higher percent- 
age of female than male members, let 
us start there. If the charge that 
women are not devoted trade union- 
ists to the same extent as men is valid, 
it would naturally follow that the Re- 
tail Clerks should never have grown 
out of swaddling clothes. Yet today 
it is the ninth largest union in the 
American Federation of Labor’s fam- 
ily of more than 100 national and in- 
ternational unions. 

Samicl Gompers, whose keen per- 
ception of the course that labor should 
lake laid the solid framework of the 
A. F. of L., was among the first ex- 
ponent: of women as trade unionists. 
It was iargely through his influence 
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that the group of federally chartered 
unions of retail clerks was issued a 
national charter by the Federation at 
its tenth convention. Gompers per- 
sonally delivered the charter, and 
among the six delegates to receive it 
from him was a woman, Mary Burke, 
representing Local 5 of Findlay, Ohio. 

Mary Burke was the first woman 
delegate to an American Federation of 
Labor convention. She distinguished 
herself as an outstanding trade union- 
ist from the start and served the then 
struggling union for many years. At 
the Retail Clerks’ first national con- 
vention, which was held at Indianap- 
olis in 1891, Mary Burke presided as 
chairman in the absence of the presi- 
dent, who had resigned. 

Mary Burke was not alone among 
the zealous women trade unionists in 
the early and critical days of the 
struggling Retail Clerks’ movement. 
Another inspired leader was Anna 


Weiss. She served the union as sec- 
ond vice-president for two terms. And 
during this time, around the turn of 
the century, the R.C.I.A.’s rank and 
file women members were taking a 
militant part in organizing the work- 
ers in retail stores throughout the 
country. 

What happened in Chicago in 1902 
and 1903 reveals how effective women 
can be in trade unionism. T. J. John- 
son and Henry J. Conway, who later 
became secretary-treasurer of the 
R.C.LA., started organizing in the 
Windy City in 1902 when there were 
only four local unions and a handful 
of members. Two years later there 
were twenty-six strong Clerks’ locals 
and a total of 6,000 members. How 
did this happen? The answer was 
women—women members and work- 
ers. 

The organizers enlisted the services 
of the women early in the campaign. 


Women trade unionists can be depended upon to attend meetings 








The newspaper files of that day bear 
witness that the women proved them- 
selves staunch trade unionists. For 
instance, there was the incident of 
March. 5, 1902, which the Chicago 
Tribune reported in this manner: 

“Miss Catherine Schultz, secretary 
of Retail Clerks Union 222, became 
the Joan of- Arc of the early closing 
agitation last night. From the top of 
a dry goods box, at Blue Island and 
Nineteenth Street, she pleaded with a 
large crowd of bystanders to aid the 
clerks in their fight for early closing 
‘on the avenue.’ 

“Her pleading for recognition of 
the claims of the clerks was received 
with cheers from the crowd. The 
speech of Miss Schultz followed a pa- 
rade, in which the members of the 
clerks’ local union and a large number 
of sympathizers joined. 

“While the red fire flared in the 
streets, the clerks marched up one side 
and down the other. Finally, Presi- 
dent Louis Wiezorek and Business 


Agent A. J. Dallman lifted Miss 


Schultz to the top of the dry goods 
box. While columns of smoke poured 
upward from the blocks of red fire, 
Miss Schultz told of the fight the 
clerks had made along Blue Island 
Avenue.” 


Est Madison Street in the same 

city was the scene of another 
demonstration. The clerks were picket- 
ing Forster the Furnisher. The Chi- 
cago Tribune report said: 

“Girls who measure ribbon during 
the day and young men whose waking 
hours are mostly spent behind store 
counters were the cause of a hurry-up 
call to the police last night. 

“At 8 o'clock the telephone rang in 
the Desplaines Street Police Station. 

“ “This is Forster—Forster the Fur- 
nisher. I want policemen! I want 
them quick!’ 

“*What is it?’ demanded the ser- 
geant. ‘Murder or anarchists?’ 

“ ‘Neither,’ responded the excited 
one. ‘It’s girls—and men—lots of 
them. It’s the clerks! They’re block- 


When denied justice, the women are just as ready to protest as men 





ading the street and handing out « irds 
to hurt my business.” 

“As the first policeman tun bled 
from the wagon he was greeted \ ‘th a 
giggle. The giggler was an au) .urp- 
haired young woman who works in g 
Milwaukee Avenue dry goods store 

“Look at the copper,’ she titt--red, 
‘Get on to him, girls. . Isn’t he a 
beaut?’ 

“The other girls joined in the laugh, 
and the policemen began to wish they 
really had anarchists to deal with.” 

Reporting on the same incident. the 
Chicago /nter-Ocean said: 

“Policemen summoned by Louis 
Forster * * * drove the men away, 
but the women were irresistible. * * * 

“*Takes the girls to do the busi- 
ness,’ said one picket. ‘Our union 
wasn’t worth a cent until we began to 
organize the girls. * * * One of them 
is better than six men on picket 
duty.’ ” 

The words of this now unknown 
R.C.I.A. member were not only pro- 
phetic but one of the highest tributes 
ever paid to the women of the organi- 
zation. It is a spirit that has survived 
to this very day. It is a spirit that 
keeps the R.C.I.A. a growing and vital 
force. It is a spirit that assists sister 
unions during times of stress and trial. 

In Minneapolis and St. Paul the 
female members of the Retail Clerks 
have given the utmost support to the 
trade union cause. Not long ago the 
women walked out to a member— 
mostly women—in support of the 
Teamsters’ just demands. They dis- 
played the same allegiance to trade 
unionism in Pittsburgh last winter. 

If there is any reader of this article 
who is still not convinced that women 
have what it takes to be true trade 
unionists, then listen to the words of 
Rosemary Farmerie of Pittsburgh. 
She wrote a story after her first turn 
on a picket line. Let us quote: 

“Three weeks ago I was clean—to- 
day I am a leper! I did not know 
this until half an hour ago when | 
reported for picket duty. I donned 
the placard with a feeling of light- 
heartedness, but now I don’t know 
exactly how I feel. 

“I know the feeling is not good. 
Maybe it is the chill and the wind and 
the rain—but perhaps it is the wom- 
an in the fur coat who just passed. 
The one who turned up her nose and 
said, loud enough for me to hear: 

“ “How disgusting!’ 

“I look inside and feel like a child 
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who stands at the window of toys and 
wishes for nothing so much as a 
chance just to touch them. Why 
should I lie? I must admit that I 
want to be inside among the glittering 
lights. amid the excitement and hub- 
bub on the selling floor that goes with 
holiday business. 

“I love my job. I love meeting 
people. I love the challenge and in- 
teresting business of selling. I’ve had 
four years of it now, and it will take 
more than three weeks for me to for- 
get the happiness I’ve had inside those 
doors. 

“A girl at one of the counters inside 
contentedly chews her gum and stares 
at us as we shuffle along. A store offi- 
cial comes out ‘and asks an officer 
nearby to tell us to move nearer the 
curb. He knows me. He has often 
given me a smile and a cheery ‘good 
morning’ as he passed by my coun- 
ter—but today I do not rate a glance. 

“I'm beginning to feel low. My 
shoes are soggy; my coat is rain- 
soaked, and the placard I’m carrying 
sways in the wind. Just then there’s 
a tap on my shoulder. I turn and 
standing there is a little gtay-haired 
lady. She does not have a fur coat 
and her shoes are worse than mine. 
But there’s a smile on her wrinkled 
face and she is holding a chocolate 
bar. 

“*Good luck, dearie!’ she whispers 
and gives me a friendly and encourag- 
ing pat on the shoulder. 

“She did not have to be kind to me. 
I never saw her before. I pass the 
candy around, and the girls and fel- 
lows all begin to smile, too. We are 
not alone any more. 

“Suddenly I feel like a new person. 
The world’s not so gray after all! I’ve 
a feeling now that it’s right, my being 
out here, and I feel more like a free 
American than I’ve ever felt in my 
life. I know I could not do this in 
many countries. I think of our mass 
meeting a week ago and the tremen- 
dous feeling of unity and brother- 
hood—hbound together in common 
cause—that surged through me as I 
looked about me. 

“A hobby-soxer passes me and de- 
liberatcly smacks against me with her 
umbrella and taunts: 

“*Yah! Hope you get pneumonia.’ 

“Thanks, honey,’ I answer evenly, 
without vehemence, ‘but if I should, 
there’s always another to take my 
Place, yu know.’ 

“She '. young—too young to under- 
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Unionists of the fair sex have proved able as delegates and leaders 


stand what this is all about. So few 
do understand what this is all about. 

“Even so, a few minutes ago her 
remark would have been almost un- 
bearable. But now I have found a 
new strength. Strength that puts a 
new lilt in my step—a new squareness 
to my shoulders. 

“I begin walking again—for I have 
discovered a fifth freedom—freedom 
to walk like an American!” 


ANY more sacrifices and devotion 
M to the true spirit of trade union- 
ism could be cited from the annals of 
the Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation, but if there are any that still 
doubt the true worth of women to the 
trade union movement after reading 
this far, then they are hopelessly 
prejudiced. 

Women are serving the R.C.I.A. 
and its local unions in many capaci- 
ties—as local union officers, business 
representatives and organizers. We 
would not think of being without 
them. 

Josephine Strautz, secretary-treas- 


urer of Local 676, East St. Louis, IIli- 
nois, is the oldest in point of service. 
She became an elected official of that 
local in 1919 and has served ever 
since that time. Other women hold 
similar responsible local union offices 
within the R.C.I.A. Among them are 
Mrs. Mae MacEvoy, Local 505, Chi- 
cago, who was recently appointed a 
member of the Women’s Trade Union 
Advisory Committee, U.S. Women’s 
Bureau; Esther Luther, Local 1167, 
Richmond, California; Helen O’Don- 
nell, long-time president of Local 711, 
Boston; Gliva Steward, Local 201, 
Eugene, Oregon, and Grace Lunney, 
Local 2, St. Paul. 

The Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation and the American trade 
union movement as a whole are deeply 
indebted to the loyal and zealous 
women members and leaders. They 
have fully borne out the words of the 
French poet and philosopher, Lamar- 
tine, who summed it all up long ago 
when he said: 

“There is a woman at the beginning 
of all great things.” 
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Report From Denver 


By R. E. RHODES and JAMES R. YOUNGS 


President and Secretary, Respectively, Denver Trades and Labor Assembly 


MR. RHODES 


ENVER is no longer just a neat 
little city with fabulously green 
lawns, nor just a_ healthful 

place to live where the residents are 
eager to accept sunshine and a mod- 
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erate climate in lieu of decent wage 
scales and good working conditions. 
Such concepts, growing no doubt 
out of Chamber of Commerce litera- 
ture that took pride in emphasizing 


MR. YOUNGS 


Denver's assets as a place to live in- 
stead of a place to make a living. are 
just as invalid today as the idea still 
prevalent, in some Eastern -hinter- 
lands, that Denver is a frontier out- 
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met where trading with the Indians 

the principal industry. 

Actually, Denver is one of the fast- 
ebgrowing metropolitan communities 
m the United States today, offering 

ailenges and opportunities to indus- 

fand labor such as few other places 
ing the past ten years this out- 
way city has increased in popu- 
ion from 312,000 to 412,000, a gain 
most one-third. The Denver met- 
litan area now has a population 

Hover 500,000 and is still growing 

Heaps and bounds. ‘Some people 

Mict a population of 1,000,000 for 
§ “tourist resort” by 1960. And 

me is substantial ground for such 

. But that’s in the future. 

s Samuel Gompers, the founder of 

great movement, once said, labor 
Beoncerned with the “here and now.” 
Pmust be. And the Denver Trades 
md Labor Assembly, heart of the 
American Federation of Labor move- 
ment in Denver, is concerned and 
deeply disturbed by what it sees here 
and now. 

In the elections of one year ago, 
athough union membership in the 
city was at an all-time peak, we suf- 
fered one of the worst defeats in thirty 
years. And this despite a well-planned 
and intelligently executed campaign. 
Why did it turn out so badly? 

Many factors common to the gen- 
eral national result had their bearing 
here, too, but as we probed deeper we 
uncovered this significant truth—the 
unorganized, non-union voters beat 
uw. They greatly outnumbered us 
and they did not understand the issues 
om which labor conducted its cam- 
paign. We were the unsuspecting 
victims of a boom-town growth that 
found our union leaders overworked 
in their own jurisdictions and no one 
wailable to organize in the rapidly 
growing unorganized fields. 

Although its primary function is to 
unite and coordinate the strength of 
labor in the community, the Denver 
Trades and Labor Assembly eagerly 
accepts this new challenge as it has 
countless others in the more than fifty 
years of its existence. And while the 
central body employs a full-time sec- 
telary who devotes a considerable 
‘mount of time to assist in organiza- 
tion work. the fact is inescapable that 
existing (rganizing machinery has not 
been abl. to keep pace with the boom 
conditio: 

The hive influx of industry and 
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population appears to have had its 
effect in lending encouragement to the 
“open shoppers” to sharpen their anti- 
labor axes. Organized labor of Den- 
ver does not intend to permit the de- 
struction of unionism and the benefits 
it has brought to its members and the 
community, but even as this was writ- 
ten the city’s labor movement was 
engaged in a test of this very principle. 

A major foundry, which had been 
under amicable agreement with the 
Molders Union for many years, sud- 
denly decided that it would no longer 
enter into a union-shop agreement. 
This decision was proclaimed by the 
company despite a vote of more than 
75 per cent.of the employes in favor 
of the union shop. The attitude of the 
employer forced a strike. 

Once a citadel of the “open shop,” 
Denver and the siate of Colorado have 
been the scene of some of the most 
bitter industrial conflicts in the na- 
tion’s history. Most titanic of these 
struggles was the coal strike of 1913- 
1914, climaxed by the infamous Lud- 
low murders of miners, their wives 
and their children by company-hired 


thugs masquerading in uniforms of 
the state militia. 

Convinced that in that strike Colo- 
rado was made the testing ground for 
a supreme attempt by the overlords of 
Big Business to destroy once and for 
all the organized labor movement in 
America, the Denver Trades and La- 
bor Assembly has chronicled the story 
for posterity. A research staff and a 
writer were engaged to compile and 
relate the facts of that tragic yet glori- 
ous chapter in American labor history. 
Significant and important because it 
focused national attention on the evil 
methods used by unscrupulous, greedy 
employers to subjugate and exploit the 
unorganized, the full story was told in 
the book titled “Out of the Depths,” 
published in 1941 by the Trades As- 
sembly’s Historical Committee. 

Another publishing venture con- 
ceived and financed principally by 
the Denver central body is the wide- 
ly known Colorado Labor Advocate. 
This weekly newspaper has served 
labor well for almost thirty years. In 
essence, the paper is an expression of 
the Trades Assembly’s principal func- 
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Persistence wins! 


pressed forward. 


From the Lips of 
SAM GOMPERS 


No power, however strongly entrenched, 
was ever able io withstand a rightful cause when persistently 





the principles it inculcates. 


Show your interest in your own welfare by organizing, 
attending the meetings of your union, and living every day 


All the efforts of antagonists against the cause of labor 
simply arouse greater interest among the wage-workers, who 
are realizing more clearly every day that their only hope for 
protection against injustice now and for their liberty in the 
future lies in their more thorough organization. 





and unite in one solid body. 
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If the wage-earners would only realize and understand 
what force and power there is in organization and unity of 
action, and how unconquerable and invincible would be the 
hosts of labor so united, surely they would join the union in 
greater numbers, and the organized would cease their strife 
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tions—to unite, to inform, to educate 
and to utilize labor’s political strength 
for the common good. 

By means of organization, educa- 
tion and political action, Denver and 
Colorado workers have made tremen- 
dous progress since the Ludlow days. 
No longer is the anti-union “open 
shop” the norm of labor relations. By 
and large, the union shop has become 
standard, although recent develop- 
ments indicate that a concerted effort 
to revert to the law of the jungle may 
be in the making. 

The abominable Taft-Hartley Law 
has lent encouragement to the anti- 
union die-hards among powerful em- 
ployers and points up again and again 
how unfavorable legislation causes 
labor to lose hard-won gu.ns. 

The organized: workers of Denver 
are deeply conscious of the stake 
which they have in government. They 
have given expression to their feelings 
at the polls. Until November of last 
year, Denver labor had seen its candi- 
dates through to victory in most of the 
elections held since 1932. The influ- 
ence of labor at the polls has been 
effective in state and local elections 
as well as in national contests. 

A statistic or two may clarify the 
picture. In December of last year the 
State Employment Service reported 
195,015 persons were gainfully em- 
ployed in Denver. than one- 
fourth of these were in A. F. of L. 
unions; if all union labor groups were 
counted the organized workers’ por- 
tion would run considerably fewer 
than one-half the total. Fertile ground 
for organization? Yes, indeed! 

In view of the intense organization 
activity that had been carried on with 
considerable success by our local 
unions, this was an astounding revela- 
tion. Yet, as we were soon to learn, 
it was but a preview of almost incred- 
ible things to come. Each succeeding 
month in 1951 has seen newly 
established employment records sur- 
passed again and again. 


Less 


Employment Service figures for the 
month of March were revealing. Em- 
ployment in Denver had shot up to 
231,500—a gain of almost 59,000 
over December of 1949. 

Meanwhile, the disparity between 
the number of organized workers and 
the unorganized grows apace in all 
except the most highly skilled crafts. 
The non-union tide in Denver poses 
a problem and a threat to the future 
welfare of our members. 
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Denver today is almost a “critical” 
labor area. There is no surplus of 
skilled workers. 

In 1947 Denver had 772 manufac- 
turing establishments employing a 
yearly average of 30,876 persons. In 
1939 there were 585 establishments 
and they employed only 11,370. 

In 1948 special studies were made 
by the Department of Commerce. of 
Denver’s wholesale, retail and service 
industries. All reflected a similar 
growth that, even by comparison with 
1947, was abnormally accelerated. 
In these three fields of activity the 
employes in 1948 numbered 19,222, 
31,651 and 7,127, respectively. Union 
organization in these three categories 
in Denver at the present time is spotty 
and fractional. It is only slightly bet- 
ter in manufacturing. 


Moreover, this strategically located 
city, already known as the nation’s 
“second capital” because it houses 
more government offices than any 
other city outside Washington, is 


The desire to be important is the 
deepest urge in human nature. 
—John Dewey. 
EEE 


bulging with white-collar , workers, 
largely unorganized, and more are 
scheduled to come. 

In spite of the concern with which 
the officers and executive board of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly view the 
present condition of labor in Denver 
and the metropolitan area, they do 
look back on the immediate past with 
some satisfaction. A large number of 
N.L.R.B. and Colorado Industrial 
Commission elections have been held 
in Denver in the years since the close 
of World War II, and in more than 
90 per cent of these tests the workers 
have voted for union representation. 

The several local unions of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in the city have participated in a large 
number of these elections. In only 
one were the Teamsters defeated, and 
then by the most vicious activity by 
management. In this case even the 
N.L.R.B. examiner suggested filing of 
unfair labor practice charges against 
the employer. 

The Building Service Employes 
cracked the powerful public utility 
company. The Retail Clerks and the 
Meat Cutters, with the help of officers 
of the Denver Trades and Labor As- 


sembly and the Colorado Stat: Fed. 
eration of Labor, were victori:us, jp 
elections held in retail food st::res jn 
1950, and the contract which f«lowed 
has brought the workers o! both 
unions substantial hourly gains, 

While labor was not very s.ccess. 
ful in the 1950 elections, later 
municipal election resulted in thie elec. 
tion of seven of nine labor-endorsed 
councilmen, two election commission. 
ers and an auditor for the city and 
county of Denver. The presicent of 
the Colorado State Federation of La. 
bor was one of the successful Council 
candidates. An amendment to the 
city charter, granting a 10 per cent 
increase in wages to the firemen and 
policemen, was approved in this elee- 
tion. The Denver firemen and police. 
men have strong A. F. of L. unions. 

In late years the A. F. of L. in Den- 
ver has assumed a larger share of 
civic responsibilities. The secretary 
of the Trades and Labor Assembly is 
a vice-president of the Denver Area 
Community Chest. Labor is repre. 
sented on most of the committees of 
the Chest. The president of the As- 
sembly is a member of the Denver 
Safety Council, recently chartered un- 
der the auspices of the National Safety 
Council. 

In addition, three active members 
of the Assembly are sitting on the re- 
cently established Labor-Citizen-Man- 
agement Committee of the city, pat- 
terned after the well-known Toledo 
Plan. 

A carefully planned, potent cam- 
paign of organization is expected to 
be set in motion by the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor, and the Denver 
Trades and Labor Assembly expects 
to assume its full share in this drive 
to bring the unorganized workers into 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Under normal circumstances the 
Denver Trades and Labor Assembly 
would point with pride to its record- 
breaking number of affiliations with 
their unprécedented total membership. 
But we feel that there is small comfort 
to be had from a few bags of sand 
when the flood is upon you. 

We stand at the crossroads. Either 
we move forward rapidly, in orgat 
izing this flood of unorganized work: 
ers, with the help of our international 
unions and the parent body, or we 
will be swept along by the maelstrom, 
fighting for our lives. 

Denver is a city of opportunity for 
labor and also a city of challenge. 
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Plain Talk on France 
(Coniinued from Page 15) 


yw as a bonafide trade union organ- 
zation. But more serious than the 
lispensing of funds for Communist 
fairs in France and abroad is the 
ect that at this late day the C.G.T. 
; so regarded and is so considered 
wy the government. This lends great 
westige and power to the organiza- 
jon in the various communities of 
france. It gives legitimacy and 
sanding to the Communist-ruled 
(G.T. as a French trade union. 

In addition to the prestige which 
he C.G.T. is able to gain from this 
kgal recognition, there are the ele- 
nents of fear and terror in the pic- 
ure. In many industrial centers of 
france, the Communist Party reign 
of terror still operates, especially 
hrough the C.G.T. This virtual gov- 
emment authorization of the Commu- 
sist trade unions makes every work- 
er feel that if the government is not 
rong enough or capable enough to 
challenge the C.G.T., then how can 
the average unarmed worker defy the 
error squads of the Communist Party 
hard core which runs the C.G.T.? 

Much of French neutrality or “de- 
featism” derives from this lack of 
faith by the average worker in the 
capacity of the government and the 
quarreling democratic parties to 
crack the disciplined, monolithic Com- 
munist Party if and when the Red 
Army strikes. : 

This explains in part why millions 
of workers have long since dropped 
out of the C.G.T. but have refrained 
fom becoming identified with the 
non-Communist trade unions. This 
double aspect of the government’s 
recognition and fear of the C.G.T. 
tends to reinforce the position of the 
CGT. among the workers. 

Along with the other factors already 
mentioned, this constitutes the pole of 
attraction around which the C.G.T. 
is still able to hold a whip-hand in 
the economic life of France today. 

What can one expect from the 
average worker when he knows that 
the 1950 law on trade unions, which 
lists the qualifications for granting 
Tepresen'ative rights” to unions, in- 
dudes as one of the tests whether or 
not the leaders of the trade unions 
Were patriotic or collaborated during 

German occupation—but exempts 
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the years 1939 and 1940, during the 
infamous Nazi-Soviet Pact? 


© ANALYsIS of the French trade 
N union situation and the extent 
of Communist strength is sufficient 
unless one also examines the state of 
the anti-Stalinist trade union move- 
ments. A review of these forces per- 
mits one to begin to assess both the 
possibilities and difficulties confront- 
ing those who are dedicated to the 
building of trade union resistance to 
Communist Party domination. 

The organization of the Force 
Ouvriére is based upon a combination 
of the most open, uncompromising 
fight against the C.G.T. and its Stali- 
nite direction and an attempt to 
achieve amelioration of the French 
workers’ economic life. 

The policy of the Christian Trade 
Union Federation is in the main a 
concentration on an economic pro- 
gram to compete with the Communist 
Party and to play down any political 
differences and even to engage in 
united fronts with the C.G.T. at the 
expense of F.O. and the national 
economy. This policy is beginning to 
change as a result of the bitter exper- 
iences suffered by the C.F.T.C. in 
recent months, when the C.G.T. at- 
tempted to transform the united front 
into single, organically united unions 
in the factories. 

The “Independents” have become 
a rising factor in the French labor 
movement. Their leadership is com- 
posed of ex-Communists, some Gaul- 
lists, ex-F.0. people in the metal 
industry and former Vichyites. They 
have made progress in metals in the 
Paris region and in several port 
areas. Thoroughly anti-Communist, 
they have been gaining in spite of 
governmental opposition. 

The opposition forces within the 
C.G.T., which are still mostly con- 
fidential and very hidden, are begin- 
ning to rise, especially among the 
miners and port and maritime work- 
ers. This is a movement which still 
remains 100 per cent loyal to com- 
munism and the C.G.T. but resists 
extreme Communist Party political 
directives. This opposition move- 
ment remains for the moment beneath 
the surface. This activity within the 
C.G.T. will not bear fruit openly for 


some time and will depend upon ex- 
ternal events and how fast the Com- 
munist Party is going to move in 
applying its political policies. As 
long as inflation continues, and as 
long as the Communist Party exploits 
its economic line to the full, there 
will be very little hope for any open 
break of a nationwide character with- 
in the C.G.T. 

The time for an open break can 
come only when the Cominform line 
becomes completely non-economic 
and blatantly an open adjunct of 
Moscow’s foreign and military policy 
in France. Of course, the danger is 
that then it will be too late as far 
as being able to stop the inner paraly- 
sis and sabotage which will reduce 
France to incapacity and collapse. 
At the same time, it points up the 
necessity of moving now in order to 
avoid that future day of doom. 

The existence of the free trade 
union opposition forces does offer 
some hope and a possible way out. 
The non-Stalinist trade union forces 
in France, in spite of all of their 
weaknesses and divisions, have con- 
tributed much to the weakening of 
the Communist labor movement. 

Thus, the Force Ouvriére and the 
Chyistian trade unions helped to 
break the Communists’ hold on the 
French political and economic situa- 
tion, as was demonstrated in 1947 
and 1948 during the wave of C.G.T. 
political strikes. 

The Force Ouvriére became the 
only mass organization, no matter 
how weak or small, to take an un- 
compromising position in the fight 


‘against the Communist Party, in favor 


of the Marshall Plan and against 
neutrality in the world ideological 
struggle. 

The non-Communist trade unions 
in France were and remain a key fac- 
tor in preventing any attempt to para- 
lyze the economic and military efforts 
in time of peace. 

Certain affiliates of the F.O. played 
a decisive role in the unloading of 
arms in France and are continuing 





REGISTERED? 
A good trade unionist must be a 
good citizen first. Good citizens al- 
ways vote. But you can’t vote un- 
less you are registered. Have you 
REGISTERED? 
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to do so, and this constitutes one of 
the major possibilities of building up 
some kind of organization which will 
counteract the main Communist effort 
if war should come. 

The existence of non-Communist 
trade unions has been an obstacle to 
the Communist Party’s economic 
demagogy and to the C.G.T.’s cam- 
paign against defensive rearmament. 

The non-Communist trade unions 
offer one of the rare centers of sanity 
and balance against the all-out anti- 
American and anti-democratic prop- 
aganda campaign of the Communist 
Party and the C.G.T. in hundreds of 
towns and villages of France. 

All of these gains have, however, 
merely granted breathing space and 
elbow room to the French govern- 
ment. There is still no guarantee 
against what the latent internal So- 
viet divisions of France can do when 
and if the Kremlin pulls the plug. 

One of the unfortunate things 
about the non-Communist trade un- 
ion situation is the division between 
the C.F.T.C. (Christian Trade Union 
Federation) and the Force Ouvriére, 
even to the point where many times 
the C.F.T.C. and the C.G.T. are act- 
ing in unison to the exclusion of and 
even against the Force Ouvriére. On 
rare occasions there have been situa- 
tions where some F.O. organizations 
have engaged in these united front 
actions, but in the main this has been 
a C.F.T.C. tactic. 

There are some who justify this 
policy and point to C.F.T.C. gains. 
Actually, wherever the C.F:T.C. has 
gained—in national elections and not 
in any local or exceptional situation— 
it has been at the expense of the F.O. 
and not of the C.G.T. 

To engage in a competition over 
economic demagogy, which the 
C.F.T.C. has done from time to time, 
has only tended to make the task of 
all democratic groups more difficult. 

It must be clear that in any con- 
test over who can make the highest 
economic demands, the C.G.T. and 
the Communist Party can have no 
fear about the outcome. The Com- 
munists can rest content with the 
fact that anyone who plays with the 
idea of trying to compete with the 
C.G.T. in the field of demagogy will 
be supporting, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the kind of economic policy 
which Stalin wants for France. 

One of the big weaknesses of the 
non-Communist trade unions is the 
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lack of leadership—what the French 
call “cadres.” The excessive amount 
of purging, frequently done unjustly 
under Communist instigation, which 
took place in 1944 and 1945 con- 
tributed to this lack of manpower on 
the non-Communist side and helped 
the C.P. to attain great power. 

No doubt many of these purged 
were guilty, but a large percentage 
were not. They became victims of 
what was undoubtedly a Communist 
plan to eliminate the anti-Communist 
trade union leaders. Many former 
trade unionists of low and high eche- 
lons have been blacklisted, resulting 
in a net loss to the labor movement. 
Others are beginning to drift back 
to accept minor posts or to operate 
in the shadows. 

This is a moral crisis which cuts 
through all of European society. Are 
we justified in overlooking Commu- 
nist support of Nazi Germany in 1939 
and 1940 while at the same time 
condemming eternally people who out 
of mistaken patriotism supported the 
Vichy regime, although they were 
mortal enemies of the Nazi occupa- 
tion? The time has come for a moral 
re-examination and re-evaluation of 
this entire approach toward many 
who committed no crimes but mis- 
takenly collaborated in the effort to 
save France from complete German 
domination. This in no way miti- 
gates the crimes of the Vichy regime, 
which stands condemned in the eyes 
of the democratic world. 

In 1951 the time has arrived to 
re-examine the accounts to determine 
whether many who are labeled Vichy- 
ites are not eligible to be accepted 
back into the free labor movement 
just as has been done in the case of 
former Communists. The Commu- 
nist Party has made a virtue out of 
the so-called reform of former Nazis 
and Fascists in France, Italy and 
Germany who have joined their ranks 
and have become “whitewashed” of 
their past sins. 

Are the democracies so weak that 
we cannot open our doors to those 
who have never been convicted of 
crimes and who could become valua- 
ble assets in the reconstruction of a 
united free labor movement, espe- 
cially in a country like France, where 
leadership is so badly needed? Are 
we going to fall into the trap care- 
fully laid for us by the Communists? 

I am posing this question since it 
is of vital importance to the strength- 














ening of a free labor moveme it in 
country which is a strategic key to 
the defense of the free worl:!. 

What must be done? The: is no 
single solution. There musi be 
coordinated effort on the pari of the’ 
major sectors of French society along 
the following lines: 

The free labor forces must seek a 
common basis for united action. 
which can become an attracti\e alter. 
native for the millions of workers 
who have already quit the ranks of 
the Communist-controlled unions. 
(The recent cantonal elections dem. 
onstrated what power lies in the 
hands of the democratic forces if 
they unite to eliminate Communist 
representatives. ) 

The French government must take 
measures to stop dispensing direct or 
indirect favors to the C.G.T. and cur- 
tail its financial power. Further. 
more, just as it was necessary in 
America in 1935 to invoke govern- 
mental legislation and power to break 
the reign of terror of Big Business 
in thes mass production industries 
and forbid company unions and per- 
mit the organization without inter- 
ference of free trade unions, so today 
in France measures must be taken 
against the Communist Party’s goon 
squads if a free trade union. move. 
ment is to be encouraged to develop 
and grow. 

Both the government and the labor 
movement should allow the rehabili- 
tation of all trade unionists black- 
listed at Communist instigation in 
the days of the tripartite coalition 
government (1944-1947) when the 
Communist Party secured key posts 
in the French government and the 
purging commissions. 

The employers of France must be 
made to realize that their present 
economic policy on wages feeds the 
Communists’ propaganda machine. 
In addition, the continuation of em 
ployers’ relations with the C.G.T. and 
in some cases even their preference 
for the C.G.T. must be stopped. 

Since the C.G.T. cannot be con- 
sidered a free and independent orgat- 
ization and should be declared an 
agency of a foreign power, the gov- 
ernment would be legally justified 
in denying representation rights to 
the C.G.T. In addition, it appears to 
be only logical that the government 
should revise the 1950 law on trade 
unions to penalize those who were 
traitors during the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 
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Lebo NEWS B 


)The administration slate was victori- 
ous in recent Screen Actors Guild 
elections. Ronald Reagan, president 
of the A. F. of L. union, was unop- 
posed. William Holden, the incum- 
bent first vice-president, defeated Roy 
Roberts by 1,122 to 178. 


Local 12, Photo Engravers, Detroit, 
has concluded a new agreement with 
the Newsplate Engraving Company. 
The accord calls for minimum week- 
ly wages of $122.25 and $127 for 
37% and 35 hours of day and night 
work, respectively; three weeks’ paid 
vacations, pay for six holidays annu- 
ally and sickness insurance. 


bLocal 19, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
signed a new agreement with general 
contractors in the Reading-Berks area 
of Pennsylvania calling for a 10 per 
cent wage increase, additional pay- 
ments into the union welfare fund 
and the promise of another increase 
in wages in the event the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board revises its formula. 


bLocal 1442, Retail Clerks, Santa 
Monica, Calif., announces settlement 
of a dispute with the Grayson Com- 
pany, women’s apparel chain in Cali- 
fornia, with the union receiving full 
recognition and pegging eventual 
wage boosts on a retroactive basis 


back to March 16, 1951. 


bLocal 104, Butcher Workmen, has 
obtained wage increases ranging to 
18 cents an hour for members who 
are employed at the Davies Packing 
Company, Danville, Ill. 


Division 757, Street Railway Em- 
ployes, has received an arbitration 
award of 16 cents an hour for mem- 
bers employed by the Portland Trac- 
tion Company, Portland, Ore. 


bLocal 935 of the A. F. of L. United 
Automobile Workers has negotiated a 
wage increase for the employes of the 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, which is 
located at Hoopeston, Ill. 


bLaundry drivers in Minneapolis have 
been successful in securing a cut in 


their work-week from 48 to 40 hours. 


DECEMBER, 1951 


>The Bricklayers at Evansville, Ind., 
have signed wage agreements with 
contractors calling for an immediate 
increase of 15 cents hourly, with an 
additional 25 cents hourly to be re- 
ceived by the men if Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board approval is secured. 


>The German Railwaymen’s Union 
won a resounding 87 per cent victory 
in Works Council elections held on 
the German Federal Railways, accord- 
ing to word reaching American un- 
ions from Bonn, Western Germany. 


>Local 171 of the Metal Polishers has 
secured a wage increase of 15 cents an 
hour at the Climax Machinery Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 


>A wage increase has been won by the 
A. F. of L. unions for 27,000 workers 
who are employed in the shipyards 
of the Pacific Coast district. 


bLocal 356 of the Bakery Workers and 
the Rainbow Baking Company, El 
Paso, Texas, have reached an agree- 
ment on an increase in wages. 


bLocal 98, Laundry Workers, Sagi- 
naw, Mich., is making progress with 
a big organizing drive in that city. 














>The Birmingham, Ala., local of the 
Photo Engravers has secured a cost- 
of-living increase in its newspaper 
agreement. The new minimum week- 
ly wage rates are $98.37 and $104.37 
for 37% hours of day and night 
work, respectively. Two weeks’ vaca- 
tiongwith pay is also provided under 
the pact with the local newspapers. 


>Some 400 teachers in Oshkosh and 
Beloit, Wis., have joined the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers in a move 
resulting from extreme dissatisfaction 
with the non-union teacher associa- 
tions, which have been unable to cope 
with the tough salary situations. 


bLocal 168, Novelty Workers, of San 
Jose, Calif., has negotiated a new 
wage contract with the Garden City 
Pottery Company calling for a 10- 
cent increase in the hourly rate. 


bFederal Labor Union 24811 easily 
won an N.L.R.B. election which was 
conducted recently at the Climax 
Uranium Company, Denver, Colo. 


bLocal 997, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has secured a cost-of-living wage ad- 
justment for 800 General Electric 
production employes at Danville, Ill. 


Fresh off a ship, Seafarer Cy Sypher is about to enter his union’s 
new, imposing headquarters building, which opened last month 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


William Green—The American 
Federation of Labor fully endorses 
the disarmament 
program pro- 
posed to the U.N. 
General Assem- 
bly by the United 
States, Britain, 
France and other 
free nations. In 
our opinion, this 
disarmament plan 
offers a completely fair and practical 
approach-to world peace and security. 
Its rejection, on the other hand, paves 
the way to world war and world bank- 
ruptcy. Soviet Russia has forfeited 
all pretensions to the respect of peace- 
loving people everywhere by its re- 
sponse to the disarmament proposal. 
Soviet Russia’s cavalier rejection of 
the new disarmament plan is proof 
positive of bad faith. It fully merits 
her expulsion from the United Na- 
tions, along with her satellites. The 
time for decisive action is at hand. 
If Soviet Russia wilfully refuses to go 
along with a fully safeguarded dis- 
armament program, let her be ex- 
pelled from the United Nations. 


A. J. Hayes, president, International 
Association of Machinists—I do not 
believe it is pos- 
sible for anyone 
with a back- 
ground of many 
years in the labor 
movement—or 
for anyone with 
a background in 
industry, business 
or elsewhere—to 
change his basic convictions, opin- 
ions or objectives when called upon 
to serve our government. And I do 
not believe it necessary for anyone 
called into government service to 
change his basic convictions or opin- 
ions in order to render loyal and val- 
uable service to the government, pro- 
vided he believes in freedom and 
democracy and is loyal to our form 
of government. Since the emergency 
facing our country requires deviation 
from the normal functions of our 
government, I believe all essential 
elements of our society should par- 
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ticipate in determining the deviations 
necessary for adequate defense. I be- 
lieve also that all segments of our 
society should proportionately share 
the burdens and sacrifices necessary 
for adequate defense. In other words, 
I believe we must have a proper bal- 
ance between the various essential 
groups in our economy in order to 
assure decisions which are adequate 
for our defense and least detrimental 
to the country as a whole. 


Daniel J. Tobin, president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters— 

The American 

Federation of La- 

bor is the only 

parent labor 

body in America. 

It chartered all 

of us in the orig- 

inal state, includ- 

ing the United 

Mine Workers, 
in which Mr. Philip Murray holds his 
membership. It chartered the Team- 
sters. And in my opinion—until it 
is changed at convention—the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will continue 
to be the parent labor body. . The 
Teamsters, chartered in 1899, have 
never weakened in their loyalty to the 
American Federation of Labor. And 
while I have anything to say in the 
Teamsters’ Union, we will continue 
that loyalty to the parent body. Oh, 
yes, the Teamsters have their disputes 
with the Federation and misunder- 
standings with international unions 
affiliated with the Federation. But 
the place to settle these misunder- 
standings and disputes is within the 
Federation. If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try again. That has been our 
policy. We aspire for no honors 
whatever from the Federation, but 
we will accept our share of the re- 
sponsibility of that Federation, which 
is our duty. The last election and the 
conditions prevailing in Congress 
against labor and the do-nothingness 
by the tops of the government should 
be enough to awaken the men and 
women of labor to demand that there 
be a coming together under one ban- 
ner. The great, powerful, sincere, 
hard-working members in the organ- 


not find. 


ized trade union movement of \ mer. 
ica need labor unity in order io get 
what they are entitled to—jus:ice— 
from the politicians. Those on «ither 
side of the fence who are preventing 
such a coming together should be 
classified as helping labor’s enemies, 


Alben W. Barkley, Vice-Presiden 
of the United States—I remember in 

1932, when in. 

dustry was at a 

standstill, when 

16,000,000 Amer- 

ican workingmen 

were tramping 

the streets and 

highways in 

search of employ- 

ment they could 
I remember the farmers of 
the nation. selling their products at 
less than it cost them to produce them. 
I remember our financial institutions 
collapsing. I remember the people of 
this country losing faith not only in 
their institutions but in themselves. 
During the last nineteen years it has 
been the objective of our government 
to strengthen our economy, fortify our 
democracy, pass legislation to revive 
our country and, at the same time, 
give justice to agriculture and to busi- 
ness and to finance, and to do justice 
to those who work with their hands 
as well as their brains. In the last 
nineteen years, 25,000,000 new voters 
have come of age. Many of them 
cannot remember the conditions 
which their parents faced only two 
decades ago. It is our duty—we who 
remember—to inform them about it. 


George P. Delaney, A. F. of L. in- 
ternational representative — Commu- 
nist Russia is do- 
ing all she can to 
postpone the full 
exposure of slave 
labor in her terri- 
tory. The people 
of Communist 
Russia are sub- 
jected unceas- 
ingly to the threat 
of being dragged off to the slave labor 
camps. When we contemplate the 
ultimate possibilities of uncontrolled 
slavery, we realize the necessity for 
effective action to bring its horrors 
into the open for all the world to con- 
sider. The A. F. of L. is most deeply 
concerned that slave labor anywiiere 
shall be summarily dealt with. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


WAGIO CRYSTALS 


“BT'S the merriest time of the 

l year,” sang out Maybelle. 

“What’s so merry?” Buddy, 
her brother, wanted to know. 

“Everything,” she said. “It’s snow 
time and vacation time and, best of 
all, it’s Merry Christmas time.” 

She tossed her fair curls back from 
her happy face. 

“Yeah, and it’s watching your P’s 
and Q’s time,” Buddy pointed out. 

“We've all noticed how polite and 
nice you've been, Buddy. Just what 
do you think you’re going to get for 
Christmas ?” 

“I don’t know, Maybelle. What 
about you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Buddy. I’m 
just going to trust to luck and see 
what arrives.” 

“Oh, girls!” exclaimed the boy. 
He turned away, annoyed. 

Buddy went up to his room to 
dream of the various things he want- 
ed for Christmas. Maybelle curled 
up on the davenport in front of the 
blazing fire, and soon she was dozing 
and dreaming of the gifts which she 
knew would be under the tree for her. 


“ET ERE she is,” a little voice whis- 
pered suddenly from beside the 
fireplace. 

“Yes, I’ve been watching her all 
morning,” another little voice replied. 
“She’s a rather nice child. She seems 
to have lots of faith in Christmas.” 

“Where is the other one?” asked 
the first little elf. 

“He’s gone upstairs. 
nice, too.” 

“Are they pretty selfish children?” 
asked Tiny. 

“No. not as children go,” Small 
replied. 

“Are they greedy?” 

_“No, I wouldn’t say so,” said 
Small. “Naturally they are thinking 
of their own desires some. That is 
to be expected. But they have also 
been thinking of others.” 

“How do you know?” Tiny asked. 

“Thev’ve been doing their Christ- 
mas shopping for davs. and their lists 
are really amazing,” Small replied. 
‘Tve been on duty here for the last 
week, and I feel I have a very good 
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report to make on that score. If they 
just don’t go and get all excited and 
get cross the last days before Christ- 
mas, they will be fine.” 

“They'll not do that, I’m sure,” 
his companion said. “But tell me 
about their shopping, please, and then 
let’s take a peek at what they’ve 
bought or made.” 

“The girl child has her gifts hidden 
in her room,” said Small. “If you 
think she’ll stay asleep, we can fly up 
and peek inside her packages.” 

“She'll sleep,” promised Tiny. “I'll 
sprinkle a very nice dream over her 
to make sure.” 

Tiny took a little silver bag from 
his jacket pocket and let a few grains 
of silver dust fall on Maybelle’s eye- 
lids. Then the two Christmas elves 
went upstairs, with Small leading the 
way. The curious little creatures 
soon were examining the prettily 
wrapped packages which little May- 
belle had hidden in her closet. 

“These are so nice,” said Tiny. 
“But what is this little mark on some 
of the things? They all seem to 
have some kind of little seal. Look, 
here’s another. They aren’t exactly 
the same, but they all say the same 
thing. See, here it is again.” 

“Oh, I can explain that,” said 
Small. “You see, this is a union 
family. The little girl has heard so 
much about the union label that she 
would not, simply could not spend 
her money for things unless they bore 
the union label. She had some of 
the clerks in the stores hard-pressed 
to find the labels on some of the arti- 
cles she admired, but since the clerks 
were union members, they helped her 
as much as they could. That shows 
she’s a very intelligent little girl, 
insisting upon the union label.” 

“Yes,” agreed Tiny, “and that she 
is unselfish and kind. She knows 
that the people who work on union- 
made articles have better working 
conditions and get better wages than 
most non-union workers. She is a 
smart little girl. I’m going to put 
it in her record that she has bought 
only union-made gifts.” 

“Do you suppose Santa will take 
notice of it?” asked Small. 


“Indeed, I do. Santa himself 
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knows the value of contented workers. 
In fact, Toyland has been a union 
shop for longer than I can remem- 

r. 

“Let’s go now and see what the boy 
child has in his secret hiding place,” 
suggested Tiny. “But first I want to 
sprinkle a little extra cheer over these 
lovely gifts.” 

And suiting the action to the word, 
Tiny sifted sparkling red and green 
magic crystals over the packages. 

Buddy’s packages were not wrap- 
ped. It was evident that he had been 
examining and perhaps even playing 
with some of the things before he 
finally got them ready to give away. 
Three were partly wrapped, however. 
and the names written in a bold hand 
told that they were for his father, his 
mother and Maybelle. 

“He has the union labels on his 
presents, too,” pointed out Tiny. 

“That’s right,” said Small. “Extra 
credit goes to him, too.” 

“Look, what is this thing he has 
on the wall?” asked Tiny. 

“That’s his certificate of member- 
ship in the Junior Union,” answered 
Small. “He’s had that hanging there 
ever since last year, I guess. I re- 
member seeing it last Christmas.” 

“I think we should sprinkle some 
of that Christmas cheer over these 
gifts, too,” said Tiny, shaking the 
crystals lightly over Buddy’s presents. 

“Now there is another thing we 
must do,” declared Small. “We simply 
must see to it that on Christmas Eve 
we sprinkle extra good cheer over 
the presents these nice children re- 
ceive.” 

“That will be done, I’m sure,” said 
Tiny. “In fact, the Good Cheer divi- 
sion in Toyland has been working 
overtime the last ten days to do that 
very thing to all children’s gifts. The 
best of good cheer is reserved for the 
little ones, you know, and I’m sure 
that, no matter what, Santa will see 
to it that the magic crystals of red 
and green will be sprinkled freely 
around during the holiday season.” 

“Well, then, I think we may as well 
add our own good wishes and wish 
everyone everywhere a Bright and 
Happy Christmas.” 
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UNION LABEL! 


Nothing Finer in All the Worta! 








